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FOREWORD 



The Committee on Finance has long been involved in issues relating to 
child care. The Committee has been dealing with child care as a segment 
of the child welfare program under the Social Security Act since the original 
enactment of the legislation in 1935, Over the years, authorizations for 
child welfare funds were increased in legislation act on by the Committee. 

A new emphasis began with the Public Welfare Amendments of 1962, 
in which the Committee placed increased stress on child care services through 
a specific earmarking of child welfare funds for the provision of child care 
for working mothers. In the 1967 Social Security Amendments, the Com- 
mittee made what it believed to be a monumental commitment to the 
expansion of child care services as part of the work incentive program. 
Although the legislative hopes have not been met, and much less child 
care has been provided than was anticipated, it is a fact that child care 
provided under the Social Security Act constitutes the major Federal sup- 
port for the care of children of working' parents today. Through its support 
of child welfare legislation and programs, the Committee has shown its 
interest, too, in the quality of care which children receive. 

Despite widespread interest in child care, current information on child 
care is often not conveniently available to persons involved in child care 
research, planning, and operations. This document is designed to fill the void 
by bringing together in one publication the most important current statistics, 
reports, statutory language, and regulations on child care. It is my hope that 
persons interested in child care will find this document helpful and 
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CHILD CARE 

Child Care Services and Working Mothers 

Child care has been attracting increasing attention in recent 
years both because of the growing proportion of mothers who 
work and because efforts to help the growing number of welfare 
mothers to become economically independent require the avail- 
ability of child care services. 

Participation of mothers in the labor force . — Between 1950 
and 1970 the participation of women in the labor force increased 
from S3 percent to 43 percent. During the same period, however, 
the labor force participation of mothers rose even more dra- 
matically, almost doubling over the 20 years from 22 percent in 
1950 to 42 percent in 1970. Today, 11.6 million women with chil- 
dren under age 18 are in the labor force. 

The increase has been dramatic both for women with children 
of preschool age and for women with school-age children only. 
In March 1969, 4.2 million mothers with children under 6 years 
of age participated in the labor force, representing 30 percent 
of the 13.9 million women with preschool-age children. In that 
same month, 7.4 million or 51 percent of the 14,5 million women 
with children ages 6 to 17 (but without children under 6) were 
members of the labor force. According to projections of the De- 
partment of Labor, labor force participation of mothers is expected 
to continue increasing during this decade. 

Welfare mothers . — Most families receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children today consist of a mother and children, 
with no father present. Of the more than million families 

receiving AFI)C in December 1970, an estimated 1 .5 million 
have a child under age 6. In about 700,000 of the families, the 
youngest child is between the ages of 6 and 12. In terms of num- 
bers of children, one-third (2.3 million) of the 7 million children 
on the AFDG rolls in December 1 9 7 0 were under 6 years of age, 
while two-lifths (2.9 million) were between 6 and 12 years old. 

In view of the number of children on welfare requiring child 
care in order for their mothers to work, it is not. surprising that a 
number of studies conducted by and for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in i recent years have pointed 
up the ma j or barrier to employment of welfare mothers that lack 
of child care represents : . . . V . . - 



Table 1 
p. 19 



Tables 2—3 s 
pp. 20-21 



Table 4 , 
p. 22 



Table 5 , 
p. 23 
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—A study conducted by the Bureau of Social Science Research 
in 1969 entitled “Welfare Policy and Its Consequences for 
the Recipient Population : A Study of the AFDC Program 35 
identified domestic responsibilities as one of the three major 
obstacles to employment. After outlining other barriers to 
employment, the study added (p. 126) that “in many cases 
it was felt that these could be overcome if suitable child care 
arrangements were available, and many (mothers) would 
prefer employment to welfare if such arrangements could 
he made. - It was, naturally enough, the younger 

women . . . who were most often kept from working be- 
cause there were no child care arrangements available. 55 

—An article by Dr. Perry Levinson, “How Employable Are 
AFDC Women? 55 appearing in the July-August 1970 issue 
of Welfare in Review showed that almost two-thirds of the 
AFDC mothers identified poor availability of day care or 
dissatisfaction with day care arrangements as conditions lim- 
iting or preventing their employment, while more than three- 
fourths of the mothers listed “young' children 55 as an em- 
ployment barrier. 



-A study by Irene Cox, “The Employment of Mothers as a 
Means. -of Family Support 55 appearing in the November— 
December 1970 issue of P Welfare in Review estimated that 
^ percent to 55 percent of AFDC mothers are potentially 
employable because of age, education, and work experience 
but that two major barriers deter employment, the presence 
of young children being one. of them. 
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‘Impediments to Employment, 55 completed 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
by Greenleigh Associates (concluded (p. 83) that “re- 
sponsibility for the care of children was an impediment to 
employment mentioned as frequently as lack of\ job . skills 
by the women in low-income households : #lh an earlier assess- 
ment of the employment potential of.AFDC mothers in Cook 
^County, Ore<ml<u*gh Associates found that “the most serious 
deterrent to errip 1 oy m exit was lack of>. child c a re . Over two- 
^ could not he employed because: they hkd 

*9? PWW >9^9^ <:hildreil to make day care a practical ^blu- 
tidhi Anothpr^’rirH-^ifthci +^.1 _ re q £ V . : 






care 



tion.jAnothec/jwp^fifthsfic^ui^.^. v 

facilities if sucli services were .provided.” (quoted iri “Im- 
pediments to Employment/’ p. 87,).: - , 

A’ renoit, bv /the Natirinal'i ArialVwfc ^ o... n ' 



A report by the: National Analysts for the Department, of 
Health, Education, and Welfare dated ( October 1970 fbimcP ' 

(p« 27 ^ UH ^ ra il ■ L ’ -ii’-L; * y-' K Y V- * m 
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largest reported obstacle for the [AFDO] women who are 
not in the market for a job. , * . M!ore than one-half (51% ) 
of the women report child care responsibilities as a major 
reason for failing to seek employment, 35 
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Child Care Arrangements of Working 

Mothers Today 

The most recent detailed information on the care of children 
while their mothers work is contained in a study entitled cc Ohild 
Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the United States/ 5 
conducted by the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau 
based on 1965 statistics. The study showed ithat about half of the 
8*3 million children of mothers working full time in 1965 were 
cared for in their own home, usually by a member of their own 
family or a relative. T en percent were cared for in the Home of a 
relative^ and another 10 percent were cared for in the home of 
someone who was not a relative. Only three percent of the 
children were cared for in a group care center. 

Of the children under six^ 47 percent were cared for in their 
own home 5 37 percent were cared for in someone else-s home and 
8 percent received care in group care centers,, with the remainder 
in 6 ther arrangements. Of the school-age children^ • 50 percent 
received before^and-after-school Vcare in tlieir own home^ 12 per- 
cent were cared for in someone else^s I hdme^olT percent looked 
after themselves^ and 16 percent required, no child care ■ arrange- 
ments because i their ; mothers wprfed schdol hpufs.^ 

Why do mothers select one kind of child care arrangement f ather 
than another? In a paper entitled 4 c Xv_ea1 istic Planning for the Day 
Care C onsumer’ 5 (T h e Social W eli are Forunt^ 1 97 0 y pp, 1 27“ 
142) , Arthur O. Ernlen suggests that mmiber of children and 

location are?faet6M ? aS imiSorfant 3 iii ^ tieteiminiris ^tK^type73£ffcKild 
- - v \t -A ■■ A- ^ -- - ■>- - i 

care arrangement, as is aimother spreierencem type = of?.earc. 

\ v. 5 ' -v ^ HA •• -i i-. . A - H v. ‘ H -• H • A H n; ■ - ^ ' - - 

; V The importance of the number offchildren in. influencing t a 
mother’s choice of child can; arrangement is, shown in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau- Women’s Bureau ; 1 965 , study i .-the proportion' of 
children being cared for in their ' own home was 36 pcrccnt when 
r there was only one cbild amder rl4 iri the farnily, 46 perccnt when 
. there were two or three, and 55 percent when there were four or 
more children. A study by Florence; kuderman (C'/iz7^/ iC<3r^ and: 
XV.prking. j, Child . Welfare .League , of,. America,M968) 

sh.owed;that one r third; oi dnld caro center users and; /U.peiccnt or 
’ family iday care userst werepwithiri -five^minutes of the child care 
"seryices; ||S 
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Cost of child care must also be an important factor in determin- 
ing a mother’s choice of arrangement. Of course, these three factors 
(number of children in the family, proximity of child care serv- 
ices, and cost) are not themselves directly related to the quality of 
care. 

Appendix B, A study recently completed by the Westing-house Learning 
pp. 88—1 01 , Corporation surveyed the child care arrangements in 1970 of 
working mothers in families in which ( 1 ) there was at least one 
child under age 10, and (2) total family income was under $8,000. 
Though the statistics are not on the same basis as the 1965 study, it 
appears that about the same proportion of children were cared for 
family day care homes, while there was a substantial increase in 
the number of children receiving care in child care c en ters. 

An increase in child care centers is similarly reflected in statistics 
Tables 7—8 3 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which have 

Pp. 26—29 shown an increase in the number and capacity of licensed or ap- 
proved day care centers in recent years. A total of 13,600 day 
care centers with a capacity for 517,900 children were licensed 
in 1969, compared with' 10,400 centers with a capacity for 393,300 
children two years earlier. In 1969, a total of 32,700 family day 
care homes with a capacity of 120,400 children were also licensed, 
for a total capacity in ^licensed facilities for 638,300 children — 
compared with more than 8 million children under 14 whose 
mothers work full timet 

The ■ only State with a substantially State-supported child care 
program today is California; this accounts for the disproportionate 
share of the Nation’s child care center capacity in that State. The 
“Child’s Centers” program is run by the State Education Depart- 
ment* the primary purpose of the program is to serve the children 
of women who must work outside the home to support their fam- 
ilies. Under a sliding fee schedule, mothers pay; part or all of the 
cost ' of the child care. - 

The Wcstinghouse Learning Corporation estimates that 90 per- 
cent of the child cafe centers in operation in the United States 
are licensed, while less than two percent of the family day care 
hordes are licensed. Most States ; do hot require ; licensing of family 
day care homes if less than three children receive child care. ! 

Table 9, Based ontheir survey, the WestinghouseXearningCorporation 

p. 30 estimated that ’ 58 percent of the Nation’s child care centers are 

proprietary; the rest: "are - operated c principally : by churches ( 1 8 
;;:pr^commum^ragenc^ T(mchMin|X Community '-Action; 
Agencies operating Head Start programs ) i The most common 
Table 10* peicerit)^ ^withfej^ 

p. 30 especially for chiidj^fe each 22 
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Proprietary day care centers were most often used by families 
with relatively higher income (almost three quarters of the users 
had family income above ,$6,000), while non-proprietary facilities 



were most often used by families with lower income (more than 
three quarters of the users had family income below $6,000), 
Somewhat more than half of the day care centers surveyed also 
provided before-and-after-school care to school-age children. 
Employer and employee union involvement — A study recently 
issued by the Women’s Bureau (“Day Care Services: Industry’s 
Involvement,” Bulletin 296, 1971) surveyed the extent to which 
employers and employee unions have established child care centers 



for working mothers. To date, only a small number of companies 
and two unions are involved directly and a few others indirectly. 

The Women’s Bureau survey describes child care centers op- 
erated by five textile product manufacturing companies (Curlee 
Clothing, Mr. Apparel, Skyland Textile, Tioga Sportswear, and 
Vanderbilt Shirt), two food processing companies (Tyson Foods 
and Winter Garden Freezing Go.), and three other companies 
(Arco Economic Systems, Control Data Corporation, and Bro- 
Dart Industries) . The work forces of most of these companies 
are predominantly female. 

All of the child care facilities are within^ adjacent to ? or ad- 
joining the plant facilities of the company* Two were constructed 
as child care centers^ with the rest housed in converted residenceSj 






warehouses, or other types of space. The capacity of the centers 
generally ranges from 40 to 65 children, but most of the centers 
are not operating at capacity. Three of the centers restrict 
ision to the children of employees, but the rest 
children, • ' ' .fV-V-’* >v ; =V 

The Baltimore Regional Joint Board of the 

Clothing Workers of America has opened four centers (Verona, 
iVa,- Baltimore, Md. ; Chambcrsburg, Pa. ; and Hanover, Pa, ) 
■with a total c;. 4 acity for 920 children. The centers offer educa- 
tional, social, nutritional, and health services. Mothers pay $5 per 
week to the center, with the balance of the cost financed by em- 
ployer contributions from some 70 companies for whom the 
mothers work. Another center, with a capacity for 75 children, is 
operated by the Chicago Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clotli- 
1 ing Workers of America, dpy , ■; • Y.yy . ' •; ' a " ' ; : ■ ’ " •" , 

The Women's Bureau survey, also describes ah early childhood 
■; program established under the United Federation of Teachers 
contract with the New York City Board of Education. The pro- 
gram is designed to provide care and education to the children of 
teachers returning to teach in poverty , area schools and to children 
of residents in the community. ■ - v ^ yi, ; .■ • y/'; ; y > ;> : - 
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Centers for Federal employees .— Within the Federal Govern- 
ment, child care centers have been set up in the Department of 
Labor, in the Agriculture Department Research Center at Belts- 
ville, Md., and in the Department of Health, Education, and 
W elf are. Both the Labor Department and Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare centers are subsidized, with parents paying 
fees on a sliding scale related to income, with the lowest fee being 
$1 per week per child. The Beltsville center is sponsored by two 
employee organizations, with operating costs borne by the parents, 
' Centers operated by hospitals . — -In another recent publication 
f ( “Child Care Services Provided by Hospitals, 5 ® Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin 295, 1970) the Women’s Bureau reported that 98 hos- 
pitals in 35 States were operating child care facilities for use of 
their personnel. The centers could accommodate about 3,700 
children j almost half enrolled school-age as well as preschool- 
age children. Nearly all the hospitals charged fees for the serv- 
ices, but most subsidized child care center operational costs. 

Federal Assistance for Child Care 



Operational Support 




Most Federal support for the cost of child care provided chil- 
dren of working mothers comes from programs authorized under 
the Social Security Act ’ most of the child care funds spent under 
that Act are related to the care of children whose mothers work. 

About $170 million in Federal funds was used for child care serv- 
ices tinder the Social Security Act in fiscal year 1970, and this total 
is estimated to rise to about $3 10 million in fiscal year 1 97 1 . The 
average number of children receiving child care under programs 
authorized by the Social Security Act is expected to rise from ; 

. 450,000 in fiscal year 1970 to 630,000 in fiscal year 1971 i-’o * 

. Under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program 
( title ' f "Vj "> Part A of the Social Security Act ) , Federal ffurids are 
available to pay part of the cost of child care in three ways: 

. matching' is' available to the States under - v 
an earmarked appf opriationfor child care services to mothers ; H 



participating in the* W ork ’Incentive Program ; \ 

(2 ) 75 % Federal matching is available to the States for 



child care services provided employed mothers not participat- . * : 
ing in the W ork Jncentive Program! Low-income mothers not ' ' 

on - welf a rebutlikelyto become dependent may at the S tate ’ s ; 

option 'also • reoe i vc F ederally-matched subsidization of child . • 

care costs .under this provision ; and • ; 

= ( 3 ) • ‘ Child ;¥ car e costs rnay; be considered a' necessary work 
expense ; in deter nriiriing income % i£orS welfare -"purposes, in"’* 
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effect reimbursing a mother through the welfare payment 
for the cost of child care. 

Under the child welfare services program (Title I V, Part B 
of the Social Security Act) , grants are made to State public wel- 
fare agencies for child welfare services* child care services may be 
included. 

Child care under the AFDC program ( other than 14*IN child Table 14, 

care) -In fiscal year 1970, an average of 112,000 children of &P‘ 34—35 

mothers either receiving welfare or likely to become dependent on 
welfare were provided child care under direct payment by the 
State welfare agency, with 75 percent Federal matching; the total 
Federal cost was $96 million. In fiscal year 1971, it is estimated 
that this amount will increase to $205 million, with an average of 
170,000 children provided child care services. 

States may provide a partial or total subsidy of the child care 
costs of low-income working mothers whose income is too high to be 
eligible for welfare assistance; 75 percent Federal matching is 
available, !Most States have chosen not to take advantage of this 
provision. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reports that Illinois and the District of Columbia will pay the full • 

cost and New York will pay most of the cost of child care up to an 
income limit; Alabama and Iowa will pay for child care for the 
first 3 months a mother is employed, and Maryland will continue 
subsidizing the child care costs of a former welfare mother for up 
to a year following employment, ; J .• 

Since child care costs may be subtracted from income in de- 
termining the amount of welfare a family is entitled to, all States 
provide pa,rtial subsidization of child care costs to families whose 
income would make them ineligible for welfare were the child care 
costs not subtracted, For example, in a; State with a heeds-standard 
of $300 for a family of four, a mother with countable income of 
$310 may deduct $60 in monthly child care expenses and receive a 
$50 .monthly .welfare ^checjk^-rin^effect iav partial subsidy of the : ; ■- 

{cost of the care. ' ' .. ->• . . - . . ■ 






In fiscal year 1970, an average of 265,000 children had their Table 13, 
day. care paid • for . by t li e i r mothers with; The v cost ^deducted as ^a 1 : • ¥ 
work expenje k;the Federal cost was an t estimated { $50 million. ¥. 

ThiS 'amount is. expe<:t<;d..;tb inct'ease iri fiscal 1971 to $59 million 
with child care provided for an. average of, 300,000 children. Or 
- y .frosts per yeai v Of child care averaged^ $1 j 140 in fiscdf yeaiv 1 970 
when paid by the State welfare agency; the amount of child care 
costs deducted as a work expense averaged $3 15'. / The; <liff(;rerice 
reflects the fact that in many; cases only : a part of the child care 
cost is deducted; it probably also indicates that mothers arrange 
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for a less expensive form of child care when they are required 
to find it and pay for it themselves, with subsequent reimburse- 



ment. 

Though the cost per year of child care paid for by State welfare 
agencies averaged $1,140 in fiscal year 1970, the average in the 
individual States varied widely. In fiscal year 1971, 13 States will 
average between $25 and $50 per month; 12 States will average 
between $50 and $100 per month* 12 States will average between 
$100 and $150 per month; and 10 States will average more than 
$150 per month. 

Child care under the child welfare services grant program . — 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare estimates 
that about $21 million was spent in fiscal year 1969 for child care 
provided under the Child Welfare Services Grant program; Fed- 
eral funds represented about 15 percent of this amount. An aver- 
age of about 20,000 children receive child care under the child 
welfare services program; though priority is given to low-income 
mothers, they need not be welfare recipients in order to qualify. 

Child care under the "Work Incentive Program. — The Social 
Security Act (Section 402(a) (15) ) requires that child care serv- 
ices be furnished for any mother referred to and enrolled in the 
Work Incentive Program. In December 1970 child care services 
were provided to a total of 126,000 children whose mothers were 
enrolled in 'the program.' 

Of this total, 57,100 of the children were under 6 years of age. 

About 46 percent of these preschool-age children received child 
care in their own home; 12 percent in relatives’ homes ; 15 percent 
in family or group day care homes; and 15 percent ini day care 
• centers. <• ••’.'f:'".' r ;*Ti: ~ 4 ; 

In that same month, child care services were also provided .to 
68,900 school-age children whose mothers were enrolled in the 
Work Incentive “Program. About 47 percent of these children 
received care in their own home; 8 percent in relatives’ homes’ ; v 
9 percent in family or group day care homes; 5 percent in day 
tare cditep ; 6 percent of the childrenlooked af ter then i selves ; 
and :for 15 pemc;nt of the children, the mothers participat^d in 
the; program only . while the children were in school. 



care arrangements made under- the; W 7" 

pr^ramA^ similar to thosemadebyworkingmothers gen- 
er ally. This ^ is not surprising, since according to the report of the 
Auerbach Corporation on the Work Incentive Program, it is the 
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care, and how it was obtained. Our results show that not 
only did the overwhelming majority (eighty-eight percent) 
arrange their own plans, independent of welfare, but that 
most (eighty percent) were informed by their caseworkers 
that it was their responsibility to do so. Even more discourag- 
ing is the fact that the majority of mothers (eighty- three 
percent) who were informed about child care by their case- 
worker were left with the impression that they could make 
use of any service they wanted ; approved services were not 



The attitude at the local level also seems to have been a factor 
in the inability of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to use funds appropriated for WIN child care. Of $25 
million appropriated for fiscal year 1969, only $4 million was 
used; of $52 million appropriated for fiscal year 1970, only $18 
mi llion was used. 



Headstart programs . — Under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
grants may be made to local community action agencies or other 
public and private nonprofit agencies for up to 80 percent of 
the cost of Headstart programs. Under these programs, compre- 
hensive health, nutrition, education, social, and other services 
are provided to preschool age children. The law requires that 
ninety percent of the Headstart enrollees come from poor families. 

Most of the $324 million spent in fiscal year 1970 paid for part 
day and summer Headstart programs, but $107 million was used 
for full day programs for 89,000 children. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare estimates that the number of 
children enrolled in full day programs will remain at this level in 
fiscal years 197 1 and 1 972# About one- third of the mothers of 
children in full-day Headstart programs are employ ed; : ^ ) ' 

‘ The Federal cost of full day Headstart averaged $1,200 per 
child in fiscal year 1970, with most States within a $1,000— $1,600 
range. “v'\; * '• '.'r 



Tax Deduction for Child Care Expenses 









Under present law , a woman taxpayer is eligible for a tax 
deduction for child care expenses if the child caire is : necessary in : 
order for her -to work. The deduction is limited to $600 if the 
woman has one' child ;and to $900 if she has two or inore children. 
If aywoman is married^ and if the family income exceeds $6,000, 



the limitatich dri theideductwmds ; reduc^^$h : fdr eacK J d611af;\by 



income 







J= 4; - : 



is one child or $400 if there is mbid than one child 

-• \ -I" 'V . 3 Ct Vi.’. ' V 

■ ■; = j - „• ; T r -i.i'T.r : - vs ; .•«? =-•= -svr.-;*.' •••. =-■* 'i s' • 1 ** * : *• 

D?) s €>SS 5 — -71 - 2 «’ * - V - » * w-; •, * - • 

•- • J- X:/ 'lA.-c Jir'h: 4 ::>> V/-' ,V- 
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Ta p le G Q 8 * the most recent year for which information is avail- 

P‘ able, $131 million was deducted for child care expenses on 245,- 

000 tax returns, an average of $515 per return. 



Training of Child Care Personnel 



Table 29, 
p, 61 



Though no one Federal program has placed primary emphasis 
on training people to work in child care, a number of Federal 
programs have provided partial support for this kind of training. 
The Social Security Act (Section 426) authorizes grants to in- 
stitutes of higher learning to train people to work in the field of 
child welfare, including child care. The funds may be used for 
teaching grants, traineeships or short-term training activities. In 
fiscal year 1970, about 1,500 persons received training in child 
welfare under this program, most of them at the graduate study 
level. It is not known how many of them, received training par- 
ticularly related to providing child care. 

Under the Education Professions Development Act, the Office of 
Education provides support for projects to train and retrain persons 
to work in programs for children ages 3 to 9, In fiscal year 1970, 
about 4,600 persons were trained: 2,000 teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees received training in early childhood education,’ 1,500 ad- 
ministrators, teacher trainers^ and trainers of teacher trainers; and 
1,100 teacher aides. 

Another 1,000 persons received training as kindergarten aides 
under tli© Office . of P^ducation s .Follow ‘^Through program frorn 
fiscal year 1970 funds. 

Under the Headstart program in fiscal year 1970, 7,000 Head- 
start employees (mostly nonprof essional ) were enrolled in college 
*-9htses related to child developrnent ancl earning credit to- 
ward undergraduate degrees. Over 2,000 employees are expected 
to receiye th^ Associate in degree b5§Junef 1971^ Another 

60,000 employees participated in short onmtetioii and miffice 
training . programs during the summer, many of them public ; 
school teachers and assistants. • leadership development pre^rams 
of 6 to 8 weeks of intensive child d^elbpmeht skill tfainin^ w^re 
offered td;2 5 000 

The Labor Departiheiit’s manpower programs offer training 
iri sevefalbccupationalareasrelated to child care services^ In 

^'<‘se programs trained 150 child care .attend- 
knts, 15 . kiridergarthers, 155 nursery school teachers. 1 Tlh - 
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Research and Demonstrations 



Research and demonstrations in the area of child care may be 
supported under the Social Security Act (section 426) , Under this 
program, grants are made to public or other nonprofit organiza- 
tions of higher learning and other public or nonprofit agencies and 
organizations engaged in research in child welfare activities, in- 



cluding child care. 

Child care research and demonstration projects have also been 
supported by the Office of Child Development, the Office of 
Education, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

How Much Does Child Care Cost? 

In 1967, there was prepared in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an analysis of child care costs based on 
three different levels of quality: minimum (defined as “the level 
essential to maintaining the health and safety of the child, but 
with relatively little attention to his developmental needs” ) ; 
acceptable (defined as including “a basic program of develop- 
mental activities as well as providing minimum custodial care”), 
and desirable (defined as including “the full-range of general and 
specialized developmental activities suitable to individualized 
development”), - ■ ' ' . 

< For full-day care in a child care center, the cost per child is 
estimated at $1,245 (minimum), $1,862 (acceptable) and $2,320 
(desirable). Care in a family day-care home, primarily for infants 
under age 3, is. estimated at $1,423 (minimum), $2,032 (accept- 
able: ) , and $2,372 ( desirable ) . F or school-age children the cost of 
before-and-after-schodl and summer ^care^ is projected at $310 
(minimum) and $653 (acceptable and desirable) . The most signif- 
icant item accounting for the difference in cost between the differ- 
ent levels of quality is the cost of Vadditionali Staff. The analysis 
notes that costs vary in different parts pf .thecountry./<iv^sii 4 f -'yih 

In a report to the; Office of Economic, Opportunity entitled A 
Study in, . Child Care ,1Q7jO—1Q7 X i 'Abt Associates < prepared plans 
for quality childcare centers an ‘ uducjh^ annual' 

cost of $ 2,349 per child for a center 4 with average daily; attendance 
of 25 children f.$2,223 ; for a 50-child center; and $2,1 89 for ; a f ;75- 
■ . • child ■ .center. . /.if-. \ , • V4C -d'-il/bk'/'.. 

. Working mothers actuallypay far less, than these-amounts for 

child car^TnvlOfiS^ thei CInldren’s Bureau- Women’s Bureafi study . 
.. showed that ,74percent of all childrenwhosemothers workedffull 
time received free care— -usually in ;their own home by a. member 
■ r; 7 ; of theif f aqniiy or relative. < 2 )njy 1 p ■ percent of fthe ; children; ^ 
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in child care arrangements costing their mothers more than $500 
annually. 



In its 1970 survey of working mothers with family income of 
Table 31 3 less chan $8,000 using full day child care, the Westinghouse 
p. 64 Learning Corporation similarly found that 70 percent of the 
children received care at little or no cost to the mother — -again, 
mostly in their own homes. Six percent of the children were in 
child care arrangements costing the mother more than $650 
annually. 

Since both of these surveys deal only with cost to the mother, 
the actual cost of providing the care might be higher, with mothers 
receiving some form of subsidy if the Federal Government or some 
organization pays the portion of the cost of care not borne by the 
mother. 



Child care costs under the Social Security Act in 1970 averaged 
^p b 32-33 per 'child under the Work Incentive Program and $315 

per child when the cost of care was reimbursed through the wel- 
fare payment; in both of these cases the mother usually arranged 
for child care herself. When the care was paid for directly by 
the welfare agency (and usually arranged for by the agency), 
the cost averaged $1,140. ? 

The Federal cost of full day child care under the Headstart 
Table 27 3 program averaged $1,200 in fiscal year 1970, with most States 
pp, 59-60 averaging between $1,000 and $1,600. The Federal share may 
not exceed 80 percent of the total cost of the program, but the 
non- Federal share may he in kind as well as in cash and much of it 
represents donated time, space, or. use of equipment. 

In its survey of twenty quality child care center programs, Abt 

Associates found that cash costs ranged from $463 to $3^433 per 
child-year of care, with the average for all centers $1,855. These 
figures relate to the average daily attendance; average cost per 
child enrolled would be about: 12 percent lower ($1,632) . In addi- 
tion, most centers utilized in-kind free services, space or equipment *. 
usually representing frqnrf 25 'to 50 pe-iee^ 

Only five of the 20 child care center programs received more 
than 10 percent of cash costs from fees paidbyparents;13 of 
the 20 ^eeived Fed<|^lg ^ 

at least 50 - percent of cash costs. ! 




The major cost item in ait 20 programs iri the Abf Associates 

personnel c.<>sts gerM;raIly represented about 
75 to 80 percent :pf total cost. It is for thisreasonth^T^ 
difference between , the costs of different child care programs is 
most likely to be a reflection of the number of children per staff 
member. - 7 ^ .. ; 
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Barriers to Expansion of Child Care 



The Auerbach Corporation in its study of child care under the 
Work Incentive Program outlines several barriers to the expan- 
sion of child care services for working mothers under the Social 
Security Act, and these are reiterated . in the 1970 report of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on child care serv- 
ices under the Work Incentive Program, The barriers cited include 
lack of State and local funds; lack of Federal funds for construc- 
tion or major renovation of day care facilities; inadequate levels 
of public welfare agency payments for child care; shortage of 
staff in public welfare agencies* shortage of trained child care 
personnel; and Federal, State, and local standards which are often 
believed to be unrealistic. 

Lack of State and local funds.— The Social Security Act re- 
quires a 25 percent non-Federal share for child care costs. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has cited this as 
an obstacle to expansion of child care services under the Act, 

Lack of Federal funds for construction or major renovations.— 
In many cities, local ordinances make it extremely difficult or 
impossible to utilize existing facilities as child care centers, and 
this has helped generate pressure for Federal construction grants. 
This is discussed in greater detail below, , 

Inadequate levels of public welfare agency payments . — Some 
States limit what they will pay for child care services for welfare 
mothers to amounts so low as to be able to purchase, only, very 
Inexpensive care in family day care homes or care provided by 
relatives. Often, such arrangements prove to be unstable, requiring 
a mother to miss work or even leading: to loss ; of her job. 'i v :\ 
Short ageofstapf in public welfare agencies.— Statistics/prepared. 
by the Department of Health, Education,, ai i d W til fa re show that 
in 1969 there were only about 1 ,000 full-time and part-time profes- 
sional employees in the day care programs of State arid local pub-, 
lie welfare agencies. About 40 percent of the total were in four 
States ( New York, New; Jersey, Maryland, and Texas ) wi th an - 
other 20 percent in five other; States ( Illinois, Indiana, Missouri,. 
California, and; Arkansas ) . Ten States have no professional staff in 
the child care area, while 8 have one, two, or three such specialists.- 
Shortage of trained child care personnel. — There is littlein- 
fqrmation ; on the number of persons In the United States who 
: have ; been trained as . professionals or aides in i; the ; areas qf child 
development, early: childhood, education, or child care. No Federal;' 
training support programs are specifically designated to train child 
care personnel ; the Headstart: program has provided training to 
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its own employees. In addition, there is a lack of trained personnel 
to plan and direct the development to new child care resources. 
The Auerbach report on child cafe under the Work Incentive 



Program concluded that lack of trained staff represented the great- 
est single barrier to the expansion of child care: 6 -Any significant 
increase in child care facilities will readily show up the lack of 
trained staff. Directors and head teachers are so scarce that prob- 
lems of financing and licensing would seem small next to lack of 
staff, , , , As the situation now stands, the number of graduates 
from Early Childhood Education (Child Development Islursery 
School Management, or whatever name it is given) , who have also 
had a few years experience and could therefore qualify as Head 
teachers and directors, is too small to meet the present need, much 
less any expansion in the number of facilities.’ 5 

Federal child care standards,— On September 23, 1968, the De- 
Appendix I t partmerit ; of Health, Education, and Welfare published the “Fed-. 

^ 156 eral Interagency Day ; Care Requirements 55 which day cafe pro- 

grams were required to meet in order to receive Federal matching 
under the Social Security Act ( and other Federal programs) . In its 
report on child care under the Work Incentive Program, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare comments ; that 



some agencies believe the Federal Interagency Day Care Stand- 
ards are unrealistic.” In particular, the Federal standards - ' for day 
care centers require one adult foy every 5 children 3 to 4 years old, 
Jind one adult for every 7 children 4 to 6 yeafs:bldV Since 'staffing- 



costs represent 7 5 to 80 percent of child care center costs, and since 
more staff is required under the; Federal' standards than under the' 



nsing requirements of almost all States, federal ly shared child 
care costs ■ may be' expected to become rather higher than present 
costs in the ‘ Sthtesft;The i'AuefhacHFepdf Tcm- child^af fe'aihderThe ' 



Work lncentive Program noted that “it has heen estirriated that to 
comply with the Federal Interagency Day Care' - Standards ' ■ 




ment of Health, Education, and ^Welfare comments : in ' its report 
on WIN chiId care that “local building codes ahd fire and welfare 



The Auerbach- repor t ,; similarly!' states" (hat “the greatest : stated ' 
problem' [concerning' physical’ facilities]’ 7 is In ’meeting the various". ' 

: 1 ora l nrH i '■ « h-Vfk • U xi- - n 1- - - 
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floor, sanitation facilities for children, appropriately scaled, 
sprinkler systems, fireproof construction, etc* 5 3 

The problem is also commented on in a report entitled “Day 
Care Genters— The Case For Prompt Expansion” which explains 
why day care facilities and programs in New York City have 
lagged greatly behind the demand for them : , , = 

The City’s H ealth Code governs all aspects of day care 
center operations and activities* Few sections of the Code 
are more detailed and complex than those which set forth 
standards for day care centers. The applicable sections are 
extremely detailed, contain over 7,000 words of text and 
an equal volume of footnotes, and stretch over two articles 
and twenty; printed pages* 

The provisions of the City’s Health Code that apply to 
day care center facilities constitute the greatest single ob- 
stacle to development of new day care center facilities* The 



highly detailed, and' sometimes very ; difficult- to-meet, 
specifications for day care- facilities inhibit the develop- 
ment of new facilities. Obviously tfiere must be certain 
minimum fire, health, and safety standards for the pro- 
tection of children in day care centers. ? The provisions of v 
the Health Code go far beyond this point. ^Indeed, some 
sections of the Code are a yvelter ; of complex detail ■ that en- 
courages inflexibility -in " interpretation vv arid V. discourages 
compliance. . . ~ i j: ^ A-;- : • 

Legally, only those centers . that conform to the Health 
Code may be licensed. Faced with ; Health Code require- 



ments of such detail, personnel of die in 

the Department of Health and in the Departments of Social 
Services have had to choose between considering the regula- 
•;:V tions as prerequisites to J the licensing of hew day care centers 
or imerely ; as goals : tbwa^ 

In general, - the choice :^is : m in ^ favor of ; strict inter- 
pretation^ j^tyvdth that this^ severely h andi- 

caps the efforts of groups attempting to form Centers in sub*^ 

; standard areas* ?.{k* 
Other State licensing reqitirernents^^ State licensing re- 

quirements relate to staff and facilities of^child -care centers: 

States vary widely in their requirements - 

In most States, it is the welf are agency thatch 
ror xicensing or child care centers. G cnerally, any ccn ter provid- 
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State requirements on child care center slafling generally de- 
pend on the age of the children. For children age 3 or 4 years. 
States typically require one adult for every 10 children* for chil- 
dren age 4 to 6 years, one adult for every 10 to 15 children] and 
for children of school age, one adult for every 15 to 25 children. 

States usually explicitly or implicitly require child care center 
directors to be at least 21 years of age, with either experience in 
child care or educational preparation at the college level in child 
development or early childhood education. Lesser qualifications, 
if any, are required of other staff of the child care center. Both 
initial and annual physical examinations are required of center 
personnel in most States. 

In addition to State and local fire, health, zoning, safety, and 
sanitation requirements, most States require child care centers to 
provide at least 35 square feet of indoor space per child and 75 
feet of outdoor play space* an isolation room or area must be 
available for children who become ill* and special provision must 
be made for the children’s naps. 

State licensing requirements for family day care homes usually 
set an upper limit of 5 or 6 children (including the children of the 
operator) , with a separate limit of not more than 2 children under 
age 2, Facility requirements generally include provisions for iso- 
lating sick children and adequate provision for the children’s naps. 
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TABLE 1,— LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF 
MOTHERS, SELECTED YEARS 

i 

[In percent] 





All mothers 


Mothers with 
children under 
6 years 


Mothers with 
children 6 to 
17 years only 


Percentage of mothers 
participating in the 
labor force* 








1950 


22 


14 


33 


I960 . , . . . 


30 


20 


43 


1964 


34 


25 


46 




38 


29 


49 


1970.. 


42 


32 


52 



Source: Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin 296, 1971, pp, 2-3. 
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TABLE 2.— NUMBER OF MARRIED AND FORMERLY MARRIED 
WOMEN WITH MINOR CHILDREN IN THE POPULATION AND 
IN THE LABOR FORCE, MARCH 1969 





With children 
under 6 years 


With children 6 
to 17 years only 


Women in the total population: 

Married, husband present 

Divorced . . 

Husband absent. ... 


12,617,000 

339.000 

782.000 

145.000 


12,650,000 

619.000 

679.000 

590.000 


Widowed .......... 


Total. 


13,883,000 


14,538,000 


Women in the labor force: 

Married, husband present.... 

Divorced 

Husband absent. ... ... . . 

Widowed. . , 


3,596,000 

231.000 

346.000 
50,000 


6,146,000 

497.000 

419.000 

314.000 


Total ; 


4,223,000 


7,376,000 


Percent of women participating in the 
labor force: 

Married, husband present. . . . . . . , 
Divorced ..L. .. u . ; . . ^ . ; . . . .. . 

Husband absent. . . ... i . . . 

Widowed. .. . . ....... ....... ...... 

All married and formerly married 
moth ers . , , ... . . . . . . . ... . . . , . , , . . 


29 
68 
44 
34 

30 


49 
80 
62 
. 53 

51 

. . • ' ■ . 

; ■ ■. ", ■.** ■ 



Source: Based on Elizabeth Waldman, 

US. Labor Force” Mon \ 

Labor, Bureau of Labor 



o | 'Marital and Family Characteristics of the 

U,S. Labor Force Review, May 1970, table 3, p. 23 (Department of 



TABLE 3,— NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN WITH MINOR CHIL- 
DREN IN THE POPULATION AND IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, MARCH 1969 



With children With children 6 
under 6 years to 17 years only 



Women in the labor force: 

Less than 4 years of high school. 

4 years of high school. 

1 to 3 years of college. . . . ... . . . . , 

4 years or more of college. 



Total . 



Percent of women participating in the 
labor force: 

Less than 4 years of high school. 

4 years of high school. . . 

1 to 3 years of college. . 

4 years or more of college. . ..... 
All women participating in the 
labor force. ..... ..... . . . . . . ... . 



1.030.000 2,070,000 

1.790.000 2,950,000 

420.000 570,000 

360.000 560,000 



3,600,000 6,150,000 



27 47 

29 50 

29 44 

32 56 

28 49 



Source: Based on Elizabeth Waldman, “Marital and Family Characteristics of 
the U.S. Labor Force," Monthly Labor Review, May 1970, table 3, p. 23 (Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics). * 
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TABLE 4.— FAMILIES RECEIVING AID TO FAMILIES WITH DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUP OF YOUNGEST CHILD IN 
FAMILY 





December 1967 


Number of 
families in 
December 1970 
(projecting same 
percentages) 




Number of 
families 


Percent of 
families 


Youngest child underage 6. . 
Youngest child between 

ages 6 and 12. . , .......... 

Youngest child above age 

12.V. .. .. . . .. .. ... 


768.000 

354.000 
156,000 


60 

28 

12 


1,531,000 

715.000 

306.000 


Total, all families. . . . . 


3 ,278,000 


100 


2,552,000 



Source: Based on Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, ■"Findings of the 1967 AFDG Study”, NCSS Report AFDC-3 
(67), pt. I, table 55, and "Advance Copy of Selected Tables from Public Assistance 
Statistics," December 1970, / ; v-. r 



- - • ‘ -v ■ ■ I--'- : : V* V •* 
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TABLE 5.— CHILDREN RECEIVING AID TO FAMILIES WITH 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUP 





December 


1967 


Number of 
children in 

r\ ^ i i 




Number of' 
children 


uecernger i^/u 

Percent of (projecting same 
total percentages) 


Below age 6 

Ages 6 to 12 ... 

Above age 12 


1.389.000 

1.726.000 

1.066.000 


33 

41 

26 


2.321.000 

2.883.000 

1 .828.000 


Total , , . . , . , 


4, 180,000 


100 


7,032,000 



Source: Based on Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, "Findings of the 1967 AFDC Study,” NCSS Report AFDC-3 
(67), pt, I, table 53, and “Advance Copy of Selected Tables From Public Assistance 
Statistics,” December 1970: 
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4 , 099,000 49,3 1 , 209,000 47.2 2,871 
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TABLE 7.— NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF LICENSED OR AP- 
PROVED DAY CARE CENTERS AND FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES, 



March 



March 



March 

1969 



Number of centers and homes; 

Day care centers 

Family day care homes 

Total ........ ... . . ' ‘ 



10,400 

24,300 



11,700 

27,400 



of centers and homes: 
Day care centers: 

Public. 

Voluntary. ...... . . . 

Independent. . . . . . ... . . 

Auspices not reported. . . 

Subtotal. ... . . ... ..... 

Family day care homes* 

Public.. ... ...... 

Voluntary. . ... . 

Independent. . 

Auspices not reported . . . 

Subtotal. ... . ...... 

Total capacity. ... i . . 



13,600 

32,700 



• 34,700 


39,100 


46,300 


22,600 
. 113,900 
. 239,300 
• 17,500 


27,700 

139.000 

231.000 
40,100 


34,700 

177,900 

266,400 

38,900 


: 393,300 


437,800 


517,900 


2,500 
1,300 
. 63,900 

. 14,200 


3,600 

2,200 

84,600 

6,800 


8,000 
2,200 
t 101,900 
8,300 


. 81,900 


;• 97,200 

, ; * - ,,V. I' - 

_ _ f ■ : 


120,400 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Child Welfare Statistics 1967 (table 13, p. 24); 1968 (NCSS Report CW-1. 
table 18, p. 27); and 1969 (NCSS Report CW-l,1able IS, p. 28). ^ 
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TABLE 9, — ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY 
CARE CENTERS 1 BY OPERATING AGENCY 



Percent 
of tota I 



United fund and community agencies 

'Community action agency. ..... . . 

Church. ; 

Welfare department 

Private companies 

Other. 



Total 



1 With full-day enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghous# Learning Corporation, Day Care Survey 1970 : Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, Table 2,12, page 40. 



TABLE 10.— ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY 
CARE CENTERS 1 BY KIND OF BUILDING IN WHICH CENTER 
IS LOCATED 



Percent 
of total 



8.4 

11.2 

17.6 

2.9 

57.9 

2.0 



100.0 



Single dwelling unit. . . 
Duplex dwelling unit. . 
Apartment building. . . 

Building for day care. . 
Church ................ 

Community center. . . . 



Store front. . . 
Public housing. 
School. . ..... . . . 

Other. . ......... 



Total 



39.0 

1.5 

1.8 

21.9 



1.5 

1.7 



100.0 



1 With full-day enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Day Care Survey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, Table-2. 18, page 45, 
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TABLE 11.— ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PAR- 
ENTS WITH CHILDREN IN DAY CARE CENTERS 1 BY ANNUAL 
FAMILY INCOME 



Percent in — 



Annual family income 


Proprietary 

facilities 


Nonpro- 

prietary 

facilities 


AM 

facilities 


Less than $2,000. 

$2,000 to $3,999 

$4,000 to $5,999. 

$6,000 to $7,999. 

$8 000 to $9 999 


1.8 

7.7 

18.5 

22.7 

25.2 


16.3 

36,9 

25.0 

11,2 

5.3 


7,8 

19.7 

21.2 

17.9 

17.0 


$10,000 or more 


24.1 


5,3 


16.4 


1 With full-day enrollment of 7 or 
Source: Westinghouse Learning 


more children. 
Corporation, Pay Care 


Survey 1970: 


Summary 



Report and Basic Analysis, Table 2.57, page 82. 



TABLE 12.— ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY 
CARE CENTERS 1 PROVIDING BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL 
CARE FOR SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 



Percent 
of tota ! 



Centers offering no care for school-age children. ..... ...... 43.7 

Centers offering care for school-age children: 

Before school only . 10,2 

After school only 33.6 

Before and after school .......... 29.3 



1 With full-time enrollment of 7 or more children. 

Source: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, Bay Care Survey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis, table 2.31, page 57. 
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TABLE 13.— ESTIMATED PROGRAM LEVEL AND COST OF CHILD 
CARE PROGRAMS UNDER TITLE IV-A OF THE SOCIAL 3EGU- 
RITY ACT— FISCAL YEARS 1970, 1971, AND 1972 1 



Program and esti- 
mated child care 

years 



Fiscal year 1970 i 
Work Incentive 
program 

(57,000) 

AFDC — Social 
services 

(111,847) 2 

AFDC — Income 
disregard 
(264350) 3 



Total (433,879) 4 . . 

Fiscal year 1971s 
Work incentive 
program 

(117,162) 

AFDC — Social 
services 

(197,479) 

AFDC— I ncome 
disregard 

(300,000) 3 



Total (614,641) 4 . . 

Fiscalyear 1972: 
Work incentive 
program 

( 200 , 000 ) 

AFDC— Social 
services .. 

(291,972) 2 .. 

AFDC— Income 
disregard 

(342,000) 3 



Annual cost per child 


Federal 


Total cost 
(thou- 
sands) 


Total 


Federal 


State 


— ■ cost (tnou- 
sands) 


. . *e428 


$321 


$107 


$18,457 


$24,610 


, . 1,140 


855 


285 


95,604 


127,473 


315 


189 


126 


50,000 


83,333 


542 


378 


164 


163,914 


235,416 


461 


346 


115 


40,589 


54,012 


. 1,385 


1,039 


346 


205,199 


273,508 


330 


198 


152 


59,400 


99,000 


694 


496 


198 


305,188 


426,520 


- 520 


390 


130 


78,000 


104,000 


: 1,365 


1,024 


341 


298,787 


398,542 


. 346 


208 


138 


71,136 


118,332 


744 


537 


207 

■ 


447,923 


620,874 



■\ : 
H ' 






n / ~ . 
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1 AH data on these tables are estimated except data for the fiscal year 1970 
Work Incentive Program, Estimates for IV— A social services and income dis- 
regard are based on estimates obtained from our regional offices on a request 
for information mad# in November 1970. 

8 These are children of AFDC mothers with training arid employment outside of 
the Work Incentive Program whose care wasfinanced through IV— A social service 
funds. 

8 These are children of employed AFDC mothers jwhose car# is financed in part 
by disregard of earned income for child care costs. This in effect raises the amount 
of the welfare payment the mother would be eligible for and Federal sharing would 
be reflected in the cash assistance funds rather than social service funds. 

4 Some duplication in child care years exists between AFDC social services and 
AFDC income disregard due to some women receiving child care supplementation 
from both sources. W# do not know to what extent this happens but estimate on 
unit costs eliminates any duplication. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF ESTIMATES AND DATA 

Work Incentive Program. — Estimates for Fiscal years 1971 and 1972 
are based upon trends established from data submitted on the SRS— 
CB— 9 — “Quarterly Expenditure Report . ” Reported costs on Work In- 
centive Program child care continue to be lower than what we believe 
child care costs would be. We believe this is due in part to States not 
charging administrative and medical costs of child care to Work Incen- 
tive Program. Another factor may be caused by a count of Work Incen- 
tive Program children in care in agency facilities for which no charge 
is made against Work Incentive Program funds. 

AFDC— Social Services. — Estimates are based upon information sub- 
mitted by States via our Regional offices. Sufficient data for estimating 
unit costs was provided by only 42 States. Several large States (III., 
Ohio, N.J.) were among the States without sufficient data. The assump? 
tion was made that these States had child care costs that averaged 
higher than the States included in the sample. This was taken into 
consideration in estimating unit costs. There is no required reporting 
on IV— A child care but Community Services Administration, HEW, is 
currently developing reporting requirements.^ „ ; -U, ^ , t ; . . , 

AFDC— Income Disregard. -^-Estimates for only 21 States for Fiscal 
year 1970 and 22 for Fiscal years 1971 and 1972 were available. This 
narrow base limits the reliability^ of estimates for income disregard. 
Many States have no base for estimating the amount of income dis- 
regard. There is currently no required reporting on income disregard 
and such costs are included in the maintenance assistance costs. 

Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service. : 
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TABLE 15. — CHILD CARE PROVIDED UNDER CHILD WELFARE 

services; PROGRAM (TITLE iv-b of the social securIty 



Number of children provided day care on 
December 31, at middle of fiscal year* 

In day care centers ’ 

In family day care homes, ....... 

Total 

Expenditures for day care (in millions). 



Fiscal year 



14,600 

4,400 



19,000 



$14.7 



Fiscal year 
1969 



16,700 

5,900 



22,600 



$ 20.8 



6 ''PhiM r + Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
l and 32. Ch d W f Statistics 1968 and 1969 (NCSS Report CW-1), tables 
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TABLE 16.— ESTIMATED AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
DAY CARE UNDER CHILD WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAMS 
(TITLE IV-B OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT) 



Average number of children 
in care (fiscal year) 





1967 


1968 


Alabama 


610 


663 


Alaska . , . e . . . , , . 


299 


325 


Arizona 


386 


420 


Arkansas. 


225 


245 


California . 


1,196 


1,300 


Colorado 


42 


46 


Connecticut. 


64 


70 


Delaware 


235 


255 


District of Columbia 


621 


675 


Florida 


0) 


C) 


€^3 £5 O 1 mu • • • 


152 


165 


awa l 11 • m m a m 4> « P * * 9 « ■ » « a » m » a a # 31 * « 9 P *4 


09 


64 


Idaho 


O 


0 


Illinois 


248 


270 


Indiana, 


166 


180 


1 owa 


40 


43 


€3 fTl ■ *■■**4*9 *■■■■■■* ■ # ■ * * m m * 9 . * * 9 9 m 9 


179 


195 


Kentucky, .y. , . 


HO 


120 


Louisiana, , * . . s 


1,196 


1,300 


. 1 11 i i i i ft ft * ■ * ■ * 9 ■ *'■ ft ft ft ft, s ■ ft ft * ft ft ,, ■ ft ft ft ft 


o 


CO 


Maryland . ...... . . . -. . . ...... . . . v . 


446 


485 


Massachusetts. 


O 


O 


Michigan. , , ... .... ....... , . . . . . . . . 


<o 


co 


Minnesota . . ... . . , .... ... ...... , . .... 


207 


225 


Mississippi. 


9 


10 


M issouri ...... . . ...... . , , ..... . . , , ... 


317 


345 


Montana 


77 


84 


Nebraska , , s .,,**,.*** 


51 


55 


Ll tj L 1 ■ ■ >.■ f p 


O 


0 


New Hampshire. 


3 


3 


New Jersey. . 


336 


365 


New Mexico. 


101 


HO 


^^1 o r k .............................. 


7,314 


7,950 


North Carolina ... 




CO 


North Dakota. . . . . . ........... . . . . ... . 


19 


21 
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TABLE 16,— ESTIMATED AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
DAY CARE UNDER CHILD WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAMS 
(TITLE IV-B OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT)— Continued 



Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . ... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . . 

South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia ........ 

Washington . . . 
West Virginia, . 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

Guam . 

/Puerto Rico. 
Virgin Islands . 

Total... 



Average number of children 
In care (fiscal year) 



1967 


1968 


235 


255 


285 


310 


11 


12 


1,196 


1,300 


30 


33 


O 


0 


19 


21 


99 


108 


711 


773 


382 


415 


O 


O 


37 


40 


138 


150 


46 


50 


823 


895 


4 


4 


O 


O 


106 


115 


120 


130 


8,950 


20,600 



1 Not reported./ / , . 

Note: Estimates based on data for the month of March 1970 indicate that day 
care under the Child Welfare Services program has stabilized at slightly below the 
fiscal year 196S level. Estimates of average number of children in care for fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971 are 20,000 in each year. ^ ' -5 ‘ ‘ > 

Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 

' Service. - •• ' • - • ' ' '• ' ' ■ 
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TABLE 19.— CHILD CARE UNDER THE WORK INCENTIVE PRO- 
GRAM: CHILD CARE YEARS OF SERVICE PROVIDED DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 1970, BY IN-HOME, OUT-OF-HOME CARE 



State 



Total child 
care years 


In-home 


eare 


Out-of-home care 


Child care 
years 


Percent 
of total 


Child care 
years 


Percent 
of total 


. 57,500 


23,120 


40.2 


34,380 


49.8 


880 


351 - 


43.9 


529 


56.1 


233 


70 


30.1 


163 


69.9 


623 


383 


61.6 


240 


38.4 


339 


294 


83.3 


45 


16,7 


10,772 


3,079 


28.6 


7,693 


71.4 


853 


308 


36.2 


545 


63.8 


570 


243 


42,9 


327 


57,1 


146 


7 


4.6 


139 


95.4 


654 


133 


22,6 


521 


77,4 


1,483 


920 


68.1 


563 


31.9 


712 


500 


70.3 


212 


29.7 


24 


1 


3,8 


23 


96,2 


270 


74 


64.7 


96 


35.3 


236 


140 


59.4 


96 


40.6 


5 


4 


81.7 


1 


18,3 


1,030 


381 


37.0 


649 


63,0 


725 


457 ' 


63,0 


268 


37.0 


2,652 


1,060 


40.0 


1,592 


60.0 


1,521 


571 


37,6 


950 


62.4 


567 


362 


63.8 


205 


36.2 


2,989 


407 


13.8 


2,582 


86,2 


926 


370 


40.0 


556 


60.0 


2,113 


1,876 


88.8 


237 


11.2 


496 


1 66 


33.5 


330 


66.5 


109 


20 


18.3 


89 


81.7 


2,262 


890 


39.4 


1,372 


60,6 


341 


132 


39.0 


209 


61,0 


178 


41 


23.3 : 


137 


76.7 



Total 

Alabama 1 

Alaska 1 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas. .......... 

California 2 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida . . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 1 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 1 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 

Maine 1 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan *....; 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. ..... 

Missouri 

Montana . . 

Nebraska 

Nevada. . ............. 

New Hampshire 



o 
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TABLE 19,— CHILD CARE UNDER THE WORK INCENTIVE PRO- 
GRAM: CHILD CARE YEARS OF SERVICE PROVIDED DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 1970, BY IN-HOME, OUT-OF-HOME CARE— 
Continued 



State 


Total child 
care years 


In-home 


ca re 


Out-of-home care 


Child care 
years 


Percent 
of tota 1 


Child care 
years 


Percent 
of tota 1 


New Jersey 1 


1,910 


287 


15,0 


1,623 


85.0 


New Mexico 1 


271 


106 


39.9 


165 


60,1 


New York 


8,630 


4,724 


54,8 


3,906 


45.2 


North Carolina 


344 


26 


7.7 


318 


92.3 


North Dakota 


186 


126 


67.8 


60 


32,2 


Ohio . 


235 


136 


58.0 


99 


42.0 


Oklahoma 


42 


1 


2.8 


41 


97.2 


Oregon 1 


169 


79 


46.5 


90 


53,5 


Pennsylvania 2 


3,758 


940 


25.0 


2,818 


75.0 


Rhode Island 1 


368 


69 


18.8 


299 


81.2 


South Carolina ...... 


4 


4 


100.0 


O 


0 


South Dakota.. 


396 


138 


34,9 


258 


65.1 


Tennessee. ......... 


1,675 


1,305 


88.0 


370 


12.0 


Texas 


67 


61 


91.3 


6 


8.7 


Utah 


594 


196 


33.1 


398 


66.9 


Vermont. 


188 


47 


25.0 


141 


75.0 


Virginia 


1,873 


606 


32,4 


1,267 


67.6 


Washington 


1,305 


392 


30.0 


913 


70.0 


West Virginia. . ...... 


261 


164 


63,1 


97 


36.9 


Wisconsin. 


1,209 


245 


22.7 


. 964 


77.3 


Wyoming. 


72 


7 


10.6 


65 


89.4 


Guam 1 . 


3 


0 


O 


3 


100.0 


Puerto Rico. . . .... 


213 


107 


50.0 


106 


50.0 


Virgin Islands. 


18 


14 


80.2 


4 


19.8 



* Estimated from data for quarter ending June 30, 1970, 

2 Expenditures only reported, child years derived from estimated unit costs. 

Source; Quarterly Expenditure Report for Child Care Services — Work Incentive 
Program (Form SRS-CB- 9), 
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TABLE 20,— NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
ENROLLED IN THE WIN PROGRAM AND NUMBER OF THEIR 
CHILDREN PROVIDED CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP AND BY 
STATE, AS OF THE LAST DAY OF THE QUARTER ENDED DEC. 31, 
1970 





Number 
of — 


Number of child 


ren 


State 


mothers 
or other 

caretakers 


Total 


Under 
6 years 
of age 


6 through 
14 years 
of age 


Total 


53,800 


126,000 


57,100 


68,900 


Alabama . 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 2 


960 

150 

CD 

640 

3,300 


2,200 

340 

1,9o3 

6,700 


1,100 

180 

CD 

930 

3,200 


1,000 

160 

1,0<& 

3,500 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. , . . 
Florida. 


1,400 

910 

320 

420 

2,200 


3,200 

2,100 

770 

960 

4,900 


1,500 

900 

460 

530 

2,600 


1,700 

1,200 

310 

430 

2,300 


Georgia, 

Guam. 

Hawaii . . 

Idaho 

Illinois. 


3,800 

CD 

28 

400 

e) 


9,700 

CD 

58 

810 

3,100 


4,300 

430 

1,500 


5,300 

Q 

380 

1,600 


Indiana , . . 

Iowa % 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


420 

630 

400 

1,700 

930 


1,100 
1,400 
940 
3,900 
. 2,800 


520 

630 

440 

1,700 

1,200 


570 

800 

500 

2,300 

1,600 


Maine. . . . . . . ........... 

Maryland.. . , . . . . . 

Massachusetts. . ..... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 


510 

1,400 

1,000 

4,100 

1,200 


rou>MU)M 

ooooo 

ooooo 


560 

1,200 

990 

2,900 

1,400 


510 

2,400 

650 

6,200 

1,300 


Mississippi,. 

Missouri 

Montana,. 

Nebraska 

Nevada . , ^ 


340 

1,100 

280 

240 

82 


4 1,100 
2,800 
580 
540 
160 


1,3o3 

280 

270 

84 


1,50(^ 

300 

270 

76 


New Hampshire. .... , 
New Jersey. . . , .... , . . 


CD 

1,600 


4,i<y 


CD 

1,700 


CD 

2,400 
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TABLE 20,— NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
ENROLLED IN THE WIN PROGRAM AND NUMBER OF THEIR 
CHILDREN PROVIDED CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP AND BY 
STATE, AS OF THE LAST DAY OF THE QUARTER ENDED DEC, 31, 
1970 — Continued 



State 


Number 

of — 
mothers 
or other 
caretakers 


Number of children 

Under 6 through 

6 years 14 years 

Total of age of age 


New Mexico 


440 


940 


520 


420 


New York 


10,000 


17,800 


9,100 


8,600 


North Carolina . . 


580 


1,300 


540 


790 


North Dakota. 


160 


320 


190 


130 


Ohio 


800 


1,700 


790 


880 


Oklahoma 


340 


880 


410 


460 


Oregon 


420 


1,100 


680 


440 


Pennsylvania 


2,000 


4,900 


2,400 


2,500 


Puerto Rico 


2,400 


8,300 


2,600 


5,700 


Rhode Island 


310 


720 


410 


310 


South Carolina 


87 


240 


lOO 


140 


South Dakota. ,, 


220 


480 


260 


220 


Tennessee, . 


1,000 


2,800 


1,200 


1,600 


T exas .................. 


CO 




CO 


CO 


Utah 


1,100 


2,500 


1,100 


1,400 


Vermont 


110 


250 


120 


120 


Virgin Islands. 


(0 


CO 


CO 


CO 


Virginia . . 


1,400 


3,400 


1,500 


1,900 


Washington 


CO 


(0 


CO 


CO 


West Virginia, . . ....... 

Wisconsin 


230 

1,600 


560 

4,100 


320 

1,800 


230 

2,300 


Wyoming 


120 


290 


150 


150 



1 Data not reported, 

2 Excludes Orange County. 

3 Incomplete. Excludes Cook County. Other counties reported 360 mothers or 
other caretakers, 

* Estimated, . 

6 WIN program not fully implemented. 

Source : Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. 
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TABLE 25.— NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
WHO COULD NOT BE REFERRED TO THE STATE MANPOWER 
AGENCY FOR ENROLLMENT IN THE WIN PROGRAM SOLELY 
BECAUSE ADEQUATE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS WERE 
NOT AVAILABLE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN REQUIRING 
CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP, AND BY STATE, AS OF THE 
LAST DAY OF THE QUARTER ENDED DEC. 31, 1970 



State 



Number 

of 

mothers 
or other 
caretakers 



Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. ........... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. ........... 

District of Columbia 
Florida 



Georgia . 
Guam . . . 
Hawaii . . 

Idaho 

Illinois . . 

Indiana. . 



Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine. ........ 

Maryland. ...... 

Massachusetts 
Michigan ....... 

Minnesota. ... . . , 

Mississippi ...... 

Missouri . ... . . . 

Montana ....... 

Nebraska 

Nevada. . . . . 



1 

1 

CO 



140 



Number of children 



Total 



Under 
6 years 
of age 



3,600 8,500 4,200 



1 

4 



CO 

24 



f 



> through 
14 years 
of age 



4,300 



c 



o 

4 



55 


130 


87 


41 


<3 


CO 


CO 


CO 


0 


0 


o 


o 


O 


0 


0 


4 


8 


8 


0 


47 


130 


64 


69 


8 


C l ) 

21 


9 


(0 

4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


250 


320 


200 


120 


3 


5 


2 


3 


7 


13 


9 


4 


27 


85 


52 


33 


CO 

40 


CO 

87 


8 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


930 


2,300 


1,300 


990 


50 


110 


69 


42 


460 


1,100 


550 


590 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 15 


3 56 


CO 


CO 


66 


130 


69 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O 


0 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 25.— NUMBER OF MOTHERS OR OTHER CARETAKERS 
WHO COULD NOT BE REFERRED TO THE STATE MANPOWER 
AGENCY FOR ENROLLMENT IN THE WIN PROGRAM SOLELY 
BECAUSE ADEQUATE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS WERE 
NOT AVAILABLE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN REQUIRING 
CHILD CARE, BY AGE GROUP, AND BY STATE, AS OF THE 
LAST DAY OF THE QUARTER ENDED DEC. 31, 1970— Continued 



Number Number of children 

of _____ — — — — ■ — - 



State 


mothers 
or other 
caretakers 


Total 


Under 
6 years 
of age 


6 through 
14 years 
of age 


New Hampshire . , 


(0 


CO 


CO 


CO 


New Jersey. . . 


150 


420 


140 


280 


New Mexico. . 


O 


O 


0 


O 


New York 


0) 


0) 


CO 


CO 


North Carolina 


16 


24 


20 


4 


North Dakota. 


O 


O 


O 


o 


Ohio 


34 


77 


46 


31 


Oklahoma 


4 


14 


4 


10 


Oregon .................. 


O 


O 


O 


O 


Pennsylvania. ........... 


440 


1,000 


460 


570 


Puerto Rico . , ........... 


410 


1,300 


490 


850 


Rhode Island. 


15 


31 


26 


5 


South Carolina. 


54 


200 


82 


120 


South Dakota 


O 


O 


O 


O 


Tennessee . ; 


23 


62 


n 34 


28 


Texas 


0) 


CO 


CO 


co 


Utah . . . . 


4 


S 


2 


6 


Vermont. . , . . 


3 


8 


8 


O 


Virgin Islands ............ 


CO 


CO 


CO 


_ CO 


Virginia . . 


180 


400 


180 


220 


Washington . ............ 


0) 


CO 


CO 


CO 


West Virginia 


14 


28 


20 


s 


Wisconsin. . ............. 


120 


300 


130 


170 


Wyoming ........ . .... , . 


31 


84 


47 


37 



1 Data not reported. * 

2 Incomplete. 

3 Estimated. . • • •• •' 

4 WIN program not fully Implemented. 

Source: Department of Health, Education, arid Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. .. t 
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TABLE 27, — CHILDREN IN FULL YEAR, FULL DAY HEADSTART 
PROGRAMS BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1970, AND FEDERAL COSTS 



State Children Amount 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of 

Columbia 

' Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii . . . . 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana. , 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana 

M a i n e . . . ... .... , , , 

Maryland , . 

Massachusetts. . . , 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . , . . 
Mississippi. ... 

Missouri .... ..... . . 

Montana ,.. 

Nebraska ; .-. ...... 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. . 

New Jersey. . . .... 

New Mexico 

New York. . . . ..... 
North Carolina . . . 
Nos'th Dakota. . . . . 



3,003 


$3,504,227 


87 


134,594 


3,711 


4,035,604 


2,745 


3,032,926 


1,883 


2,334,969 


135 


114,384 


436 


492,047 


135 


204,626 


540 


953,031 


8,417 


9,016,267 


2,354 


2,642,137 


' 800 * ' 


272,709 


1,238 


1,581,557 


301 


397,632 


245 


264,011 


1,115 


1,552,994 


4,115 


5,325,871 


140 


190,143 


1,426 


2,115,840 


333 


509,405 


980 


1,282,987 


237 


358,426 


14,917 


19,134,825 


1,184 


1,342,620 


672 


734,211 


60 


107,474 


120 


239,643 


128 


181,000 


2,144 


2,890,844 


600 


608,676 


3,853 


6,281,733 


3,735 


4,107,921 


388 


517,824 



Average per 
child cost 



$1,167 

1,547 

1,088 

1,105 

1,040 

*847 

1,129 

1,516 

1,765 

1,071 

1,122 

' • ‘2341 

1,277 



1,321 

1,078 

1,393 

1,294 

1,358 

1,484 

1,530 

1,309 

1,512 

1,283 

1,134 

1,093 

1,791 

1,997 

1,414 

1,348 

1,014 

1,630 

1,100 

1,335 








TABLE 27.— CHILDREN IN FULL YEAR, FULL DAY HEADSTART 
PROGRAMS BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1970, AND FEDERAL 
COSTS — Continued 



State 


Children 


Amount 


Average per 
child cost 


Ohio 

Oklahoma ......... 

Oregon ............ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


3,209 

2,594 

655 

1,856 

90 


3,209,315 

1,796,630 

760,907 

2,880,670 

107,181 


1,000 

693 

1,162 

1,552 

1,191 


South Carolina .... 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


3,495 

380 

2,803 

7,959 

67 


4,085,226 

387,414 

3,578,220 

8,432,498 

76,722 


1,169 

1,118 

1,277 

1,059 

1,145 


Vermont. .......... 

Virginia .... 

Washington ....... 

West Virginia . . . , 
Wisconsin . ........ 

Wyoming . . . .......... 


270 

1,715 

1,015 

230 

700 


291,068 

2,579,568 

1,343,904 

300,374 

729,277 


1,078 

1,504 

1,324 

1,306 

1,042 


T ota 1 


89,215 


107,022,132 


1,200 



1 Low average due to one of two programs being on Indian reservation, with 
much lower average cost. 

8 Some programs operated only 5 months; also, non-Federal share of 38% 
Instead of 20% . 

Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Child Develop- 
ment. 



TABLE 28.— FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR CHILD 
CARE EXPENSES: NUMBER OF TAX RETURNS AND AMOUNT 
DEDUCTED, 1966 



Adjusted gross income classes 


Number of 
returns 


Total amount 
deducted 


Average 

Amount 

deducted 


Under $5,000. . . . . . . . . ... 


99,451 


$48,145,000 


$484 


$5,000 to $9,999 . . ....... 


135,767 


72,641,000 


535 


$10,000 to $14,999. ...... 


14,453 


7,452,000 


516 


$15,000 or more. . ........ 


4,752 


2,693,000 


567 




245,423 


130,931,000 


515 



Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income 
1 F66: Individual Income Tax Returns, table 2.8, p. 51. 
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TABLE 29,— TRAINING OF CHILD CARE PERSONNEL. 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 



Estimated 
number of 

Program persons trained 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

Child welfare training. 1 1,500 



Education Professions Development Act: 

Teachers 2,000 

Administrators, teacher trainers, and 

trainers of teacher trainers 1,500 

Teacher aides . : 1,100 



Subtotal 4,600 



Follow Through (kindergarten teacher aides) . . . 1,000 



Headstart employee training: 



College level courses in child development. 7,000 

Short summer orientation and inservice 

training programs. 60,000 

Leadership development programs (6 to 8 
weeks of intensive child development skill 
training). 2,000 



Subtotal. . ....... 1 .... ; ........... < .... . . 69,000 



Department of Labor manpower programs: 

Childcare attendants. ............. ; 150 

Kindergartners.. ...... ... ......... 15 

Nursery school teachers 155 

Nursemaids (in private homes) .............. . 1,110 

Mothers' helpers (combination maid-attend- 
ants) .... . 100 



Subtotal ...... . . . . . ... . . . ... ... . . . . . . • • 1,530 



1 The extent to which these persons received training related to child care spe- 
cifically Is not known; -:-;Y • .v . i: \ . 

Source* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare — Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Office of Education, and Office of Child Development; and Depart- 
ment of Labor. - 
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Source: Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, Chf/d Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the United States, Children's Bureau Publication 
461-1968, tables A-2, A-49, and A-50, pp. 71, 108, 



TABLE 31— ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-DAY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS BY 
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at least 1 child under 10 years old and Source: Based on, Westinghouse Learning Corp,, Day Care 
than $8,000. C J 970; Summary Report and Basic Analysis, tab! e 4.36, p. 190, 



05 



TABLE 32, — PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES IN THE DAY CARE PRO- 
GRAMS OF STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES, 
BY TYPE OF POSITION, 1967-1969 





June 

1967 


June 

1968 


June 

1969 


Total professional employees....... 


677 


745 


938 


Full-time professional employees: 

Directors 

Casework supervisors 

Caseworkers 


13 

44 

327 


22 

53 

360 


24 

89 

460 


Social work specialists 

Specialists other than social work. .... 
Child care assistants. 


96 

135 

31 


120 

120 

41 


110 

140 

56 


Total full-time employees. .......... 


646 


716 


879 


Part-time professional employees: 

Caseworkers 

Social work specialists 

Specialists other than social work 

Child care assistants 


11 

5 

7 

7 


15 

6 

6 

2 


44 

7 

7 

1 


Total part-time employees. ......... 


31 


29 


59 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Child Welfare Statistics 1967 (table 25, p. 32); 1 968 (N CSS Report CW-1, 
table 25, p. 31); and 1969 (NCSS Report CW-1, table 27, p. 33), 
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APPENDIX A 



Excerpts From “Child Care Arrangements of 
Working Mothers in the United States 






one 



or 



who usu 



The Children and Arrangements for Their Care: 

An Overview 

In February 1965 there were 12.3 million children under 14 years of 

had worked, either full or part time, for at least 6 months 

. & ng year This number represented one-fifth (22 percent) 

of all the nation’s children in this age range. On the average, working 
' * * rhildren under 14 (1.9 for full-time, anti 2.2 for part-time, 

. In addition, about one-third of the mothers had at least 
age. v ^.- fv ; ' 

respondents were asked : “While ( Mother) was working, 
(.Child) ?** The 'interviewers translated the answer 
w**w w* ™ in aipreeoded classification of arrangements, a classifica- 

tion that .worked wellj as indicated by . the fact that ' the residual category 
(“other arrangements’.’) was used only for one-half of* l percent of the chil- 
dren. For children who were attending school part of the time while their 
mothers were working, the question referred to the time the children were 
not in school; A separate code was used for children whose mothers worked 

* noothercarewasprovided. 

on child care was asked separately for each child r under 14 
age, since mothers may make differeri 4 - ~ 

on age, school attendance, or other : v . .. ............. 

more than one kind of arrangement for a ; given .child during the course of a 
year, the question referred to the most recent month the mother worked. 
For a woman who was employed during the survey week,' this was the month 
before ' the i interview. For other women, the question referred to the last 
month they ;had worked. Since 83 percent of the mothers wereemployed at 
the time of the survey, the arrangement repqried fo^ithe great; majority of 
children Vvas the one that was in efiect in. January 1965. If a mother;inade 
more: thahrone arrangement during the month, the one in effect longest was 



arrangements repof ted will serve as aniniroductibri 

to. a.' more .extended- analysis.:-; a'O - v ? 

Nearly half of the 12.3 million children (5.6 millionmr AB percent) -were' 
“ed . f orqn t th eir own. Homes while their' mothers were working. 1 his most 

car e consisted of care by the father— -15 percent; care 
- ~ f - it - -- * ■' ° 1 — * • and care by a 



' percent. Such care for a. child does not mean that He must have remained 

*By Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, Children’s Bureau Publication 461—1968. 
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within his own home all the time, but that the person responsible for his 
welfare could usually be found there while taking care of him. 

Children cared for in their own homes by a relative other than the father 
(2.6 million children in all) included among their number 570,000 who 
were cared for by a relative under 16 years of age, presumably an older 
brother or sister, and 440,000 who were cared for by a relative 65 years of 
age or older, presumably grandparents. Many grandparents doubtless were 
included also in the age group under 65. 

Children cared for in their own homes by nonrelatives numbered 1.2 
million. Half of these nonrelatives served only to look after children , the other 
half were housekeepers or maids who usually had household duties in addi- 
tion to looking after children. .. ; ^ 

Child care was provided in someone else’s home (not the child’s) for 1.9 
million children (16 percent of the total) . About half of these children were 
cared for by a relative and half by a nonrelative. Care in someone else’s home 
by a nonrelative is termed “family day care” in this report. 

Two types of arrangements, affecting substantial numbers of children, in- 
volved the mother herself. There were 1.6 million children (1 3 percent) who 
were looked after by the mother while she was working.Mothers who look 
after their own children may work in a family store, business, or farm, or, 
much less frequently, may take children to their place 6f work and look 
after them there. Another 1.8 million children (15 percent) liad mothers 
who worked only during their children’s school hours and required no special 
arrangements. ! : i . V- . C ' v-..;. 1 -'T Jp iT / c ; -y ; y y _ -c •• ■ 

Rarest of all arrangements was group', ' care of children in a day care 
center, nursery school, or like (faciUty^ Only : 265,000 children (2 percent) 
were cared ; for in this way. To this number should be added \ approximately, 
81,000 children eared for in someone else’s home by a nonrelative who 

cared for 'six or more ; children 'otherytham her own^Thesey childrenc 
though cared for in a family home, are commonly considered to be in group 
care because of the large number of children supervised. Their inclusion 
brings the total in group eareTip to 346,000 (3 percent) Tiff " 

Nearly l million children ( 994,000 or 8 percent) looked after thems<;lves 
whil^tn^ worked . Most of them 3 attended school part of the 

time the mother was away but were expected to care for themselves the rest 
of ' the time. These children in self-Care/,-often ca.lled ; < 'latCh-key ‘childreh’ 5 
because they carry on their person a. key to die home, were left on their own 
without supervision: • , r \ ' 

^Phildypare : a^a^efhents'Ukuhll^cpyeredyalbbfT 
away at work.; There were : 1 .3 million - children 1 ( 3 1 percent ) ; however, for 
whom the arrangement did not extend this long and for whom a 'supple- 
mental^ arrangement cpyering the rest of the time was necessary. Supple- 
mCntaiy' arrangements were? generally in The' child’s bwn home (four-fifths 
of such arrangements) ,' the father typically being in charge. The: children 
most likely to have a supplementary arrangement .were those who were 
cared for in their own homes by a. non relative vdio had no other domestic 
duties, and those who were in group care centers. More than a fourth of the 
childrenTdhwvhbm such :arrahgemerifs were made required supplementary 
care. , : 

The predominant role of the family in providing child care while the 
mother worked is readily apparent. If all arrangements are combined in 
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which, children are cared for by themselves or by their immediate or ex- 
tended family (mother, father, or other relative) 80 percent of the children 
are covered. The link to the child’s home is present also for the 9 percent 
of the children who, although cared for by a nonrelative, were cared for 
in their own homes. 

Care of children outside the home or family accordingly plays a relatively 
limited role at the present time. Only 10 percent of the children of working 
mothers (1,2 million children) were cared for in this way. This 10 percent 
consisted of 7 percent in family day care and 3 percent in group care. 

Child care arrangements varied widely among different groups of mothers 
and children. Among the influential factors were the extent of the mother’s 
employment, the child's age, color, the mother’s marital status, her educa- 
tion and occupation, and the family income. The full meaning of the sur«* 
vey data can only be obtained by consldering these variations. ^ . J ; 
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APPENDIX B 

Excerpts From Day Care Survey 1970: Sum- 
mary Report and Basic Analysis, Presented 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity by 
the We stinghouse Learning Corporation, April 
1971 









II. Major Findings 



A. Family* Day Care Homes 



Because day care usually brings to mind child care provided in some sort 
of day care center, the category of family day care homes is often overlooked 
completely, 16 Certainly much less attention has been paid to the kind of 
care provided in such homes or to the appropriateness of perhaps expanding 
this type of day care service. Yet the majority (55% ) of all children in day 
care full-day are cared for in family day care homes. • • - : • 

More than half of the day care homes have white operators and are 
located in single family units situated in a residential, single family neighbor- 
hood. Three-fourths of the homes care for only one or two children on a 
full-day basis. More than one-fifth of the children in such homes are under 



2 years of age, " ■ - ' - 

Probably the single most striking statistic on day care homes is that less 
than 2 percent of the est im ated 450,000 homes are licensed as compared 
with almost 90 percent of the centers. Some states do not require licensing 
if there are fewer than a certain humber of children (usually three) being 
cared for, Nevertheless, this very small percentage of licensed homes seems 
to bear out the findingsTof the community studies that complicated, con- 
tradictory and often overly detailed and rigid requirements discourage li- 
censing, Licensing agencies are often understaffed and have little opportu- 
nity to recruit day care mothers or to seek out homes which should be 



licensed. 



10 For this report family day care homes are those which care for not more than 
seven children, with at least one child being cared for seven or more hours per day, 
at least two days per week, for pay. This classification excludes foster homes providing 
24-hour care, : 

(88) : ■ . ' ; ^ V 
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Family day care homes, then, are generally unregulated and unsuper- 
vised by any governmental or social agency. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, including those whose fees are paid by government funds, are cared 
for in these homes, about which very little is known. This survey is the first 
attempt to assess the extent and describe the characteristics of day care 



s. 



B. Day Care Centers 



About 575,000 children receive full-day care in day care centers. These 
centers are so heterogeneous that it is difficult, if not impossible, to gen- 
eralize about their characteristics. Nevertheless, some of the more striking 
statistics give a profile of day care centers nationwide. An estimated 17,500 
centers provide full-day care. Sixty percent of these centers are proprietary, 
and proprietary centers care for about half the children enrolled in centers. 
Among the various nonprofit organizations, churches provide the greatest 
number of facilities, about IS percent of all centers, and TJnited Fund 
agencies operate the oldest day care centers. Public schools operate day 
care centers for some 108,000 children, but they offer little in the way of 
--extended day®* programs for the school-age children of working mothers. 
More than four times as many preschool-as school-age children are in pub- 
lic school day care programs. Only 21,000 school-age children in about o5Q 
schools are cared for after school or before and after school, 

1 . Facilities 

Hay care centers, for the most part, occupy house.-, specially-constructed 
buildings, and churches; and they are located in residential neighborhoods. 
They are not, as yet, located in or near the workplace, except for hospital- 
sponsored facilities for nurses* children. Although no such centers were iden- 
tified by the national survey, several were found in the six communities 
visited; and the Women’s Bureau has identified about 150 hospital-af- 
filiated day care centers.” It is impossible to tell from this survey whether 
workplace facilities would have appeal for mothers. 

The amount of equipment for child use varies greatly from center to 
center, but most centers have some or all of the following kinds of equip- 
ment and playthings: indoor muscle development equipments such as 

blocks and trucks; quiet play epuipment such as puzzles, art.- supplies, 
housekeeping toys, musical toys and instruments; educational materials such 
as workbooks; science equipment; audiovisual equipment , cots and pribs, 
and outdoor play apparatus. The estimated replacement value of this child- 
related equipment, on the average, is $55 per child. It should be under- 
stand that this figure doos not include administrative and kitchen equip- 
ment and furniture, of maintenance equipment. At several large, well- 
equipped centers visited during the coinmuniiy studies task, the average 
total equipment cost per child was estimated at approximately $100. 

2. Day Care Programs ; vv ' .... -• ^ V-- : .• f 

Very little attempt was made in this survey to characterize the .programs 
or activities carried out at the centers. It was felt that this kind of descrip- 
tion could only be made on the basis of expert observation over time, an 

17 Women’s "Bureau, Department of Labor, Child Care Services Provided by 
Hospitals , 1970. 
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approach that was not part of the survey design. The interviewers were en- 
couraged to comment on their impressions and observations of the centers 
they visited, however, and from their notes and the on-site observations of 
the community studies teams, some idea of fairly general practices can be 
developed. At last some attempt is made in many centers to teach children 
words, stories, songs, and skills such as managing their own clothes. Appar- 
ently most operators of day dare centers believe that they should provide 
preschool education, although what this means and how it is carried out 
varies widely. In contrast, neither they nor the parents mentioned health 
services very frequently as a responsibility of day care centers. 

3. Characteristics of Day Care Staff 

The people working in day care centers nationwide are, for the most part, 
neither well-educated nor well-paid. Most directors and teachers do not 
have college degrees and very few have had special training for day care 
work, e.g., courses in early childhood development. The median reported 
salary for both directors and teachers is less than $360 a month. There is 
not a great deal of experience among those presently employed in day care 
centers. Nearly a fourth of all staff members had less than a year’s experi- 
ence in group child care, and 51 percent of all staff have Been working in 
day care less than three years. Women comprise almost the entire staff; 
only about 6 percent (including administrators and maintenance personnel ) 
are men. Coiitrary to expectation, few day care personnel are volunteers. 
Less than 4 percent of the staff are volunteers and only 1 percent of them 
work full-time. Little use is made of teachers , aides. Perhaps this fact is 
related to the low status of day care teachers, most of whom have the educa- 
tion and salary level more often associated with parapfofessipnal than 
professional; positions. . y v v/:.-:;. ; Triy ; \ y ‘y • ■ J . / 

Estimates of average staff to child ratios nationwide are likely to be^ mean- 
ingless^ partly because of the wide differences in individual center ratios and 
staffing. patterns, and partly because of the great number of part-time per- 
sonnel. Their schedules and number of working hours vary enormously, 
making any computation of their total contribution a complex process. ' 

4. Clientele of Day Care Centers - v/y : y 



care centers serve children from infancy through school- 

largest age group in centers is the 4-year-old group. An estimated 24,000 
children under 2 years ■ old are enrolled in centers. While over half of all 
centers offer care of school-age children, only about 87,000 school children 
receive before and/or after school care in centers. • . : ! ■ ; y: l" w ?" 

Centers, serve a proportionately greater number of black than white chil- 
dren since 36 percent of the children in centers are black. As might be ex- 
pected, black childreri tend to be in the larger centers, which are more 
frequently nonproprietary and located in large metropolitan areas. 

A large number of centers (38% ) do not permit sick children to attend, 
which means that working mothers whose childreri are. enrolled in these 
centers must stay rhome v from work or make other arrangements when their 
children have colds or other minor illnesses. Working motKeireirieed day care, 
centers which are equipped to care for slightly sick children. . . . 

5. A Typology for Day Care Centers ■ y ; . r .... /. 



In the course of the cornu. mity studies, it was observed that day care cen- 
ters seemed to fall into three categories or types of facilities. Through proce- 
dure described in section 2.1, it was found that the centers in the national 
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sample could also be categorized by these types. This typology should not 
be confused with levels of quality. It is based on aims of the program and 
descriptive elements without regard to whether these aims are being met, 
how well the elements are functioning^ or what effect they have on the 
children and families being served. Good and bad Type A centers arid good 

and bad Type G centers can be found. _ , 

Type A centers aim to provide what is generally known as custodial 
care, that kind of care which is necessary for maintaining the physical well- 
being and safety of the child but without any systematic attempt to educate 
him. Good custodial centers approximate good home care. They have small 
child to staff ratios, variety and sufficient quantity of equipment and play- 
things, adequate space, safe environments, ; warm and child-loving adults, 
daily routines, nutritious food, and happy children, _ 

Type B centers may be identified as “educational^ day care. They pro- 
vide an adequate child care program but few if any related services. These 
centers usually have a curriculum and, for part of the day at least they 
approximate a kindergarten • they have a regulated, school-like atmosphere. 
Good educational centers have trained personnel on the staff and intel- 
lectually stimulating environments, he., games and toys designed for specific 
learning objectives, musical instruments, art equipment, animals, plants, 
good books ; and they keep progress records on the children. _ 3 - 

Type C centers might be called “developmental 55 or comprehensive be- 
cause they aim to provide everything necessary for the full development of 
the child’s physical, mental, and social capabilities. Good developmental 
centers conform to the Federal Interagency Day Gare Requirements, (Al- 
though a large proportion of Type C centers are funded by the federal gov- 
ernment, some centers of this type are proprietary,) A good developmental 
facility offers' complete health care, social services to the familv, parent 
education and involvement, in-service staff trammer, attention to the emo- 
tional and creative needs of children, and concern for community relations, 
in addition to adequate care and supervision. ; ; ‘ . , 

No attempt was ■ in ade in this study to evaluate day care centers, either in 
terms of their own obi ectives and clientele or against some extefnal criteria. 



It is apparent from the overall statistics, from a review of operator ques- 
tionnaires, and from the on-site observations in six communities, however, 
that many centers of each type-fall short of the descriptions of good hu ili- 
ties. On the other hand, there are some examples of good centers an each 
Thus, It would be a mistake to equate Type O with good day care 
A with* bad or inadequate care. • :.7 

.. 6, • Unfilled - ’Day-. ■ Care-^S ’lotsyy r*v ?• •• v : ? ‘V ::..v 

An estimated 63^000 unfilled day care slots evenly divided betiveen pro- 
prietary and nonproprietary facilities were found in this survey, h^any. un- 
filled slots also were discovered during - the community studies field visits. 
Normal turnover may account for some of the , unfilled slots and the fees 
of proprietary centers may explain the undercmrolhnent. in eenteis of. fhis 
type, but nonproprietary centers usually charge less and frequently base their 
fees, if any, on the parents’ ability: to pav. The community profiles showed that 

location may be a critical factor in underutilization of facifities. Gen ters that 

were not fully enf oiled in these communities tended to he inaccessible to 
families that need them, and transportation to a day care center can he an 
insurmountable problem for a working mother. 
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7. Characteristics of User Families 

Dav care centers currently do tend to serve lower-income families as 
earlier studies have shown. The parents of children in the day care centers 
surveyed were estimated by center operators to have a median income of 
S7 500 which is $1,100 less than the median family income lor all u.o. 
families in 1968. A disproportionate number of single parent famines use 
center care: nearly one-third of the families using, centers are families with- 
out the father present. Most user-mothers, regardless of the presence of a 

man in the household, are working. . . _ . 

Parents of children enrolled in day care centers expect the center to 
provide good food, education, training, and good care. Parents of children 
in centers categorized as B and C types cited education as an oxpccted pro- 
vision of day care centers more frequently than parents of children m 1 ype 
A centers. Apparently either those parents who most ya*ue preschool edu- 
cation for their children choose centers which tend to provide this ele- 
ment, or they have come to value education because of their exposure to 
it in the centers where their children are enrolled. Given the limited choice 
available to parents because of the scarcity and cost of day care centers, it 
seems likely that the second condition is operating more frequently. 

Most of the working mothers whose children are m centers seem to be 
satisfied with group care for their children: a majority of them want no 
change in their day care and of those who want better day care, most would 

prefer an improved center rather than another type of arrangement. 

8. Costs of Day Care ^ : 

The costs of day care centers are borne principally by parents and the 

federal government. Other sources of revenue include state and* local gov- 
ernments and community organizations. Exactly how much us paid from 
which source is impossible to determine from the available data. Accord- 
ing to the day care operators, over half the receipts come from parent fees, 
but an estimated 17 percent of these fees are actually paid in full or m patt 
by welfare grants or manpower training allowances. Some federal money 
channeled through state and local agencies may have been identified by, re- 
spondents as local funds. As might be expected 99 percent of tlie income 
of proprietary centers is reported as parent fees, while multiple sources of 
support for noriproprietary /centers is the rule rather. Umn;itoe. exception 

Extreme caution must be exercised in interpreting cost data reported by 
day care centers. It. is certain that; complete costs have not been reported 
in many cases. No attempt was made to impute the value of donated goods 
and services or rent-free space. Moreover the concept of a full-day equiv- 
alent child, used to compute costs per child, luus some limitations because 
one actual full-day child requires more food, equipment, furniture and adult 
* attention than two children, ekcK of tyhom^en<^ 
a half to three hours at the center. Nevertheless, if these limitations are un- 
derstood, some useful estimates of cost, particularly comparative costs of 
different types of centers; can be made. For example, tHe median cost_per 
month for a full-day equivalent child is $27 iii Type A. centers, $45 in Type 
B ceritei^y and $1 14- in Type iG centers^ Since cost frequendy-dqes, not in- 
clude proprietor’s income and Since Type A centers are predominately pro- 
prietary, the median cost per child of $27 for this type of center is under- 
stated. ... .v- /: . . V: ■/ v; : .. . /. 
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C. Mothers: 



Care Arrangements and 
in 'Work Force 



In this part of the survey, mothers in families with incomes of less than 
$8 000 arid a child age 9 or under were interviewed. The purpose of these 
interviews was to gather information that might provide answers to the 
following questions : * 

How many of these mothers are employed ? 

What arrangements do the working mothers make for the care ol 
their children ? 

How much do these arrangements cost? 

What are these mothers’ preferences in child care ? 

To what extent does difficulty with child care affect the labor force 
participation of these mothers? 

1. Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers . i " 

Working mothers in the target population have 3.7 million children under 
14 years of age, 1.6 million of whom are under six years old. Most of these 
children are cared for in their own homes and three-fourths of the mothers 
using in-home care said they were well satisfied with this arrangement. Of 
the 2 to 5 year-olds in out-of-home cafe, 29 percent are in day care centers, 
while 39 percent are in day care homes. , 

Aithough a smaller percentage of . children are cared for in centers than 
in family day care homes, more of the mothers whose children are in cen- 
ters are well satisfied with this arrangement. The least satisfactory types of 
arrangements, according to these working mothers, are those involving a 
sibling or non-relative caring for the child in the home or care in a family 

day care home. y, .. • ,-r, » 

The average cost for out-of-home care for seven or more hours a day 
is about $9.80 per week. Most in-home care is provided by arelative at 

no charge. ~ 

Working mothers whose children arc camd for m a variety of,: arrange- 
ments most frequently cite good care, good food, and safety as 4he ele- 
ments Of child care they value dr the provisions they expected? Only about 
a third of these mothers think that a day care facility should provide pre- 
school education. (In contrast, mothers; who are using centers arc more 
likely to expect education as a provision of day care.) y. ... . ■ .•••;' 

2 Child Care Preferences of Working and Nonworking Mothers 

As might be expected, care in the child’s home is4he type of arrange- 
ment that has greatest acceptability among mothers in the target: popula- 
tion. It is used , most frequently by w;orking mothers -and cited mostTre- 

quentlv as their preference, if they went to work, ^by nonworking motfiers. 
However, there are indications in this survey of significant interest 'in and 
desire for dav care centers. Of working mothers who want better day care 
about one-third would prefer care in a day care center. Nearly a third 
(29%) of the nonwbrking mothers said they would prefer care m a center, 
if they went to work. 



I ineyWenLLU WUI&* ,..y r -, - , f ..w? -y ; ■ -o- 7 • T ■Pt- L- 

Preference ifor day care centers over other types 
sdeiated with race. Over half of ffie Wack mothers would like center; care 
as compared with less than ^ a fourth of The; white ^mothers. As the center 

survey showed, black mothers Have Had somewhat more exposure to . group 
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day care than white mothers have. In addition, more blacks than whites 
have had Head Start experience. Whatever the reason, centers clearly 
have greater acceptance among black than white mothers. 

Nonworking mothers have the same expectations of day care as work- 
ing mothers have. Good food, good care, and safety have priority, with edu- 
cational, social, and health provisions mentioned much less frequently. 

The greatest number of working mothers in the target population 
(36%) stated that they would be willing to pay between $7 and $13 a week 
for their preference in child care for preschool children. The next largest 
group ( 16% ) said they could not afford to pay anything. Over half these 
mothers would not be willing to pay for care of school-age children, but 
28 percent said they would pay $3 to $7 a week for before- and after-school 

care, ■ ; . \ ;/ ' ' . • . . 

3. Relationship Between Day Care and Mothers* Employment Status 
According to the nonworking mothers who had children in day care cen- 
ters, 18 availability of child care is only one of a number of complex and 
interrelated factors involved in a. woman’s choice regarding employment. 
Inability to find a job, cited about 13 percent of the time, may be related 
to the low educational level of userT— mothers, No interest in working was 
claimed without explanation in a number of cases. Nearly half of these non- 
working’ user-mothers gave such a. variety of answers that they could not 
be categorized. The jobs that are open to women, the salaries offered, and 
the mother’s education and training (or lack of it) all have bearing on 
whether or not a mother seeks a job outside the home. Her decision is also 
influenced by the kind of childcare arrangements she feels are necessary, 
the kind of child care available to her, the effect' of her absence on the house- 
hold, the cost of going to work, and so on. ' 

In the area sample only 16 percent of the nonworking mothers stated 
absolutely that they would not work, but more than 34 percent said they 
preferred to be home with their children and another 18 percent said they 
could not make (or afford) satisfactory child care arrangements. A number 
of other reasons for not working were given and those* who had worked since 
having children gave a variety of reasons, not always child-related, for having 
stopped working, v ’v ' y .77 7‘.7 hi ’ ihri -y—'-'h- 

Other studies have shown the correlation of education and employment 
for women, 10 The percent of mothers in the target population^ (less ; than 
$8,000 family income and child age 9 of under) who had completed twelve 
or more years of school is significantly less than the corresponding. figure for 
the adult population nationwide. In addition, a smaller percentage of 
mothers in the target population is working than in the population of all 
mothers : 25 percent of the households surveyed have working mothers while 
39 percent of all mothers with children under 1 7 and 30 percent of those 
with, children under 6 are working. 20 Within the population surveyed, this 
correlation between education and ; employment. is further demonstrated. 
The 1 argest group > of working mothers (15 % of all mothers in the target 

18 These mothers were surveyed in the “User SMiipIe’’ and are not to be confused 
with parents surveyed in tlie “Area Sample.” - • v f v. \ ...... ’■ . VVv r’ 

,l> Including : ; Rudermari, Florence A. Child, Care and Working Mothers, ; 
Seth Low and Pearl G. Spindler, Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers, 1968: 
Bureau of I,abor Statistics reported in Bureau of National Affairs, Tnc.., Manpower 
Information Service, Vol. 2, No. 12, Feb, 24, 1970, 
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population) has ten to twelve years of education. Very few of the mothers 
in the target population have more than a high school education, but a 
third of those who do are employed. A comparison between the educational 
levels of working and nonworking mothers in the survey also reinforces the 
significance of education: 80 percent of the working mothers have completed 
tenth, grade or more*, while only 69 percent of the nonworking mothers have 

had that much education. . • 

Education apparently is a strong factor in determining whether or not a 
woman enters the labor force, but other factors also impinge. The presence of 
children is obviously a deterrent to women’s work force participation, never- 
theless a large number of working mothers (358,000) admitted that their 
child care arrangements were unsatisfactory. Yet they work. No one knows 
hows how many children of working mothers are left without adequate care 
and supervision. As this survey shows, many mothers take jobs regardless, ot 
the availability of acceptable child care arrangements. ' , . , 

The only conclusion possible is that there is no simple relationship be- 
tween the availability of child care facilities and the employment of mothers. 
It seems unlikely that, if day care centers and homes were accessible to all 
mothers-, the nonworking mothers would use them in order to take any jo 
available to them. A woman might understandably prefer to stay at home 
with her children if she would have to pay for child care or accept . an un- 
satisfactory arrangement in order to work at a menial, low-pmd job. tJt 
course, an unskilled, poorly educated woman might not have the qhcacu ot 
any job. If both acceptable jobs and suitable day care facilities were available, 
however, it would appear that many of the nonworking mothers would j pin 

the labor force. ,). /•. - . r -vV: • ■ 

In summary, then, most working mothers in the target population expies 
satisfaction with their present child care arrangements. Of those >0o would 
prefer a change, about one-third would choose center care. ; ^ he^ rncist. 
frequent choice of nonworking mothers wpuldv be vin- jiqrhe care,y^fpllowecl. 
by care in a center. Both working and nonworking mothers expect a,_qay 
care program to provide good food, good care, and safety, win le t se 
: mothers whose children are in centers that provide some kind of ^ducational 
component also rank education high oh the list of expected elements. lo 
whs.i .extent the availability of various kinds of day care influences mothers 
decisions to work has not been: determined ; however, the lack of adequate 
child care, as evaluated by ibe mother, may not be sullic.ient to prevent her 
from working as evidenced by the wbrking mothers who are very dissatisfied 
with their present arrangemorits, S :: 



■J - IIIuThe ■ : Need ; ,f of ’ 

Day care for young children in the United states today is :ui ,institi.iti<>n 
lagging* far behiridithe social change that has brought about the need for it. 
It * is ah unorganized * ; largely ;im^gulahh!h hh^^^hseh^ 

iht\vays:that^ range from-exbblibhtjto 

""hie vtoia'gr owing; > number*; of ipeop je ; ih;\pr^^nt-day America: , tne force .or 

1 1 ’• r .1. :i .1 1 A TnnfliM-e rf'r>n‘Snnl. all SOCIO- 



sable to a growing number, or ; people tmprBen^wy 

working women ofchild-bearing age, tyorking: nriotbers represenb all;Soc^- 
economic levels, arid the family with a wo rking mother , Is ^becoming the 
norm rather than the exception, fn the absence of organized day care, ad 
hoc arrangements, which are largely impossible to assess in any accurate 
way, 1 
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The following statistics illustrate the fact that very few of the nation’s 
children of working mothers are cared for in any organized way. 



Children under age 6 with working mothers___________ ^S, 800, 000 

Children in day care centers and family day care homes 

full-day - ____________ _______ 1,300,000 

In centers full-day____. 575, 000 

In family day care homes full-day 712, 000 

Children aged 6 to 14 with working mothers — — — — , '*8, 500, 000 

Children in before and/or after school care — _________ 233, 000 

In public schools. ----- ___ 21, 000 

In day care centers, _______ f. — 87, 000 

In family day care homes, . . 125, 000 



*Bureau of the Census Current Population Survey, 1965. (This is the most recent 
statistic available,) ^ ^ 

Even these facilities are, for the most part, unregulated. Ninety-eight 
percent of the homes are unlicensed, and although 90 percent of the centers 
are licensed, it would be a mistake to assume that possession of a license 
assures compliance to state and local regulations, c, , . / 

In the six communities' -‘studied.'. it., -was found that licensing agencies 
have neither the authority, the staff, nor the funds to enforce the standards. 

The need for day care among low- and moderate-income families was of 
particular concern in the survey reported here. The following statistics 
highlight the findings of this survey. / 

— -358,000 low- and moderate-income working mothers are very dissatis- 
fied with their present arrangements for child care, 

— -An estimated three-quarters of a million low- and moderate-income 
mothers are not working because they cannot find satisfactory child care. 
—The cost per child for full-day care in a day care center is approximately 
$56 per month.- 1 Low- and moderate-income woricing mothers who pay 
for child care presenffy pay ah average of about $35 per child per month. 
— 373,000 low- 1 : and moderate-income working mothers with preschool 
children say that they would prefer care in a day care center for their 
■ children. , i / ' ; V 1 

Based oh these statistics, various estimates of the extent of this need Can 
be made/While it is hbt the intent of this report to make recommendations 
to the government, some of the findings raise questions relating to the defini- 
tion of “heed for day care” that should be cohsidered. IDay care facilities are 
needed^ not only for the children of poor mothers who want to work, but also 
for the children of already; working- mothers who me unable to arrange 
for adequate child cafe. .There are more than one and a half million pre- 
school children in families with incomes of less than $8,000 whose mothers 
are working. Information about the arrangements made for their care is 
included In this report. In addition, there are an unknown number of chil- 
dren in families which have incomes over $8,000 only because both parents 
are working/ H qw‘ ^ cared for? While the ]>rovisioiV of sub- 

sidized day care may enable some mothers to work, other mothers who , 

airer worldng iiqwvinalce i ^ whatever ;;are£ng©^:^ts7 the^ of 

their children. What is happening-to these children? <. 



21 This estimate is low for reasons cited above. 
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6, Summary and Perspective 

The volume of data that have been presented in previous sections may 
obscure some important results of the study. In this section we .have pro- 
vided a summary in the form of answers to key questions that might be asked 
of the report, 

6.1 How much day care is there? 

Estimates can only be made for full-day care since a day care center was 
considered ineligible for inclusion in the study unless it had at least one full- 
day enroliee. With this restriction, an estimated 1.3 million children are in 
full-day care, of whom 710,000 are in day care homes and 575,000 in day 
care centers. These figures represent all children regardless i of family incorne 

or working status of mother. There are^an estimated 17,500 centers with 
an average enrollment of 33 full-day children per center and 450,000 day 

care homes with an average enrollment per home of 1.6 full-day children. 

There are many substitutes for the care that occurs in day care centers and 
day care homes. In this regard, the general population survey, which in- 
quired about arrangements for children of working mothers, only v covered 
families with incomes below $8,000 per year anti with children 9 years old 
or younger, so it is not possible to compare directly the two parts , of the 
survey. However, even in this restricted population of low income families 

with working mothers and young children it was estimated that 

2.2 million children are cared for in the home (all but 300,000 by 
relatives) ; •• •. ; ; ;; 

580.000 are cared for by relatives outside the home 

30.000 are watched by the mother while she is at work 

plus various other in-school and before- and 1 after-school arrangements.' 

There is some duplication in the above counts because they refer to “arrange- 
ments” rather than “children,” and one child may have more than one 

. arrangement. .vv-y’v) yr//. v- ft y- / 

What constitutes the entire population of day care, including nonworking 
mothers and all income levels, cannot be determined from the present ^scudy. 
However, a sample of parents of children in duy care centers was asked an 
income question. The responses were not weighted^ so inferences risky 3 , 

but 256 out of 550 reported incomes above $8,000 per year. It is: clear, then, 

that the general population survey of low and moderate income i^mmes 
omits a large number of “arrangements” made by working mothersvabove 

the $8,000 cutoff. . , . . . • . ^ 

6.2 ■■ v What;';W. l ::‘day3:care^^^ 

care centers is striking. Centers (not including day care homes) were clas- 
sified into three groups hy completeness of program.; Those with the most 
nearly custodial programs (Type A) are predominantly' propiietawxentej^ ; 

( 79% ) that own their own facilities (77^ ) • This -contrasts with the most v 
nearly complete programs (Type C) where 17 percent, of. the. centers are 
proprietary and where only 18 percent own their own facilities. Type , - 

centers generaHy do rmt maintain Written activity schedules (18^) Avhile 

Type C do (91%) . Fewer than 10 percent of Type A centers provide physi- 
cal examinations, dental examinations, vision tests, . speech tests, hearing 
tests, psychological testing and social work; while the percentages for Type G 




are physical examinations, 27 percent; dental examinations, 30 percent; 
vision tests, 86 percent; speech tests, 64 percent; hearing tests, 71 percent; 
psychological testing, 67 percent; and social work, 74 percent. 

Type A centers have one certified teacher per 470 full-day children while 
Type C centers have one per 35 full-day children. Full-day equivalent chil- 
dren per child-related staff person are 15 for Type A and six for Type C, 
Parents generally do not participate in Type A child care, policy making 
and fund raising (less than 10% in each activity) , but do participate in 
such activities in Type G centers (28 to 46%) . 

Average fees tend to be higher in Type G centers, but a smaller percent- 
age of children pay fees because of government and community support. 

Emerging from the above comparisons is the impression that existing day 
care is difficult to characterize in terms of averages or medians. Day care 
is heterogeneous ; and variables such as size, ownership, programs, staff 
capabilities and fees interact heavily upon each other. 

Over half of the centers provide some before- and/or after-school care— 
about half, of those providing such care have a recreational program and 
about one-fourth have educational or remedial programs. An estimated 
87,000 children receive before- or after-school care from day care centers. 
An estimated 160 school districts provide before- and after-school care for 
an estimated 200,000 school-age children, mostly for a fee. All together, 
then, slightly over 1 00,000 school-age children receive organized care from 
centers and schools. The number who participate in organized community 
recreation programs or other types of care are unknown. No attempt has 
been made here to calibrate the need for before- and after-school care, but 
the household survey revealed about 1,8 million school-age children of 
working mothers with family incomes under $8,000 and with .-..children . 9. 
years of age or, younger/ 



6.3 Who staffs day, care reenters? 



An estimated 127,000 paid persons staff day care centers,. of whom al- 
most 60 percent are full time and about 80 percent- are child-related (count- 
ing directors and assistant directors in this latter category) p in addition, 
there are about 5,000 volunteer staff. About 6 percent of .teachers and direc- 
tors have less than a high; school education- and 2 7.; /percent are college 

graduates: , ./•< ;V ; 

Salaries are low by most standards/ the. median salary for teachers being 
$358 per month. Neither educatlonal level nor salaries appear to differ 
markedly by ethnicity of full time staff . Median age staff is 36 years and 
only 3 percent are over 65. h Vy; / •/. . y-’V.r-q 

Fourteen percent of centers have someone- certified in mursery-kinder- 
garteh, 12 percent of centers have certifications in early childhood develop- 
ment and 23 percent in elementary education.-, y - / ’ ■ >. ; ... ' 

About 70 >percehtVof. centers. reported, little or no difficulty iu hiring staff 
members, an estimate that isimportantto cost estimates if the d?Ly care pro- 
sram is expanded. ' ' - ^ v- - -..p p s-.y.- .• 



6.4 AYhat^ ^ kind of day care is needed ( or wanted ) ? 

Center operators were asked their opinion concerning the needs of; their 
communities for day care; About 45 percent perceived 5 a. need for' more day 
cafe for working mothers and 34 percent for nonworking mothers. Eighty- 
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seven percent saw the need for more full-time day care, 58 percent the need 
for more part-day care for pre-school children and 73 percent the need for 
more after-school care. In general, a higher proportion of nonpi opi letary 
centers reported needs than did proprietary centers. «q nnn 

Parents interviewed in the household survey (income less than $ 8 , 000 , 
children 9 years old or younger) were asked what they expected of a day caie 
program. Provisions listed most frequently weie , 



percent of 
working 
mothers 



Percent of 
nonworking 
mothers 



Good care .-. 

Good food ;..... 

Safe place to leave child ...... 

Training. • - • 

Education (school readiness). 



47 



30 



identical and that the three. 



s. 



It is interesting to note that the rankings are 
provisions listed most frequently are all custodial 

6.5 What does day care cost? 

Properly, a discussion of costs should begin with careful definitions of 
what constitutes cost and of who pays the costs: the mother, the community. 
State and local governments, or the Federal government. The operator ques- 
tionnaire asked for “total mnual cost of operating . ... r f; which was divided 
fay full dav equivalent” enrollment. : and .adjusted to a monthly basis to ob- 
tain average monthly cost of operation per full-time equivalent child. For 
proprietary centers the unweighted average cost was , $38 per month an 
for lion proprietary centers $95 per month. The f>vo are not . entirely com 
parable because cost of ribnproprietary centers includes cost of management 
which is most likely not included in costs of proprietary centers. Average 
revenue per full-day equivalent child for proprietary centers was $48 and 
for nonproprietary centers was $95, the same as average costs. Receipts^er 
month ranged from $33 per full-day equivalent child in category A centers 
to $110 in category G centers. t r 

6.6 Who pays the bill? 

About 52 percent of the revenue of day care centers comes from parent 
fees (99 percent in proprietary ■ centers and : 2 percent m nonproprietary 
centers^ About 19 percent comes from HEW and 5 percent f rom OEO. 
About 7.5 percent comes from local governments and 5.5 percent from com 

niunity organizations. No other source accounts for more than 5 percent. 

The figures, of course, are subject to both sampling error and responder- 
ror, which should be kept in mind m comparing them against external 

sources, ' / : •' "7 : . 

22 Counting two halfday children as equivalent to one full-day child. 
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Also, parent fees are frequently paid by public assistance (17) and 
partly by public assistance and partly by parents (6). About half of non- 
proprietary centerr, reported no revenue received from fees, 

0.7 What can be said about demand? 

Demand for day care can be discussed in terms of effective demand, that 
is, the number of enrollments that will be effected under given costs, char- 
acteristics of day care, and social and economic conditions. It can also be 
interpreted in terms of ‘‘need”. The latter interpretation requires a set of 
subjective judgments since need for day care cannot be quantified as can 
need for nutritional elements. 

On the other hand, measurement of effective demand requires quan- 
tification of the manner in which such things as employment patterns, 
changing trends toward employment of women, marriage and divorce 
rates, fertility ratios, and other social patterns reflect themselves in the 
number of day care slots of specified “quality” occupied at a specified price. 
The concept is further complicated by the subsidization of centers. Pre- 
sumably, demand for slots could be greatly stimulated by increasing quality 
and subsidization. 

In spite of the above limitations, this study presents some estimates that 
have general purpose usefulness to those who are concerned with estima- 
tion of demand. 

First, day care operators were asked how many children were on their 
waiting lists. Recognizing the weaknesses in such reporting, the estimate of 
124,000 of whom 98,000 arc on waiting lists of licensed nonproprietary 
centers, still has some substantial import. The high number in nonproprie- 
tary centers, where fees tend to be low or not charged at all, implies that 
much of this evident demand might disappear if slots were made available 
at fees which would approximately replace costs. 

Many centers are “above capacity” as determined oy the comparison of 
enrollment plus waiting lists with licensed capacity. Such deficiencies amount 
to 33,000 for licensed proprietary centers and 108,000 for licensed nonpro- 
prietary centers. On the other hand, there are 31,000 available slots (by 
the same arithmetic) in both proprietary and nonproprietary centers. Evi- 
dently, there is some distribution problem in connection with available slots. 

We have some estimates of the “need” for day care of working mothers in 
families with incomes below $8,000 and children 9 years of age or less. It 
seems reasonable to speculate that the number of arrangements for preschool 
children provides a rough estimate of potential demand for working low in- 
come parents. There are an estimated 3,7 million such arrangements, of 
which 2.2 million constitute care in the home, 583,000 represent care by 
relatives outside the home, 500,000 are in day care homes and^24Q,000 are in 
day care centers. It should be remembered that, for any number of reasons, 
the typical day care pattern is multiple arrangements .for a substantial per- 
cent of the chidren in day care. It appears, therefore, that a logical expecta- 
tion associated with the expansion of organized day care would be a relative 
decline in the total number of arrangements. v 

The degree of substitutability among these arrangements is unknown. 
However, with respect to preschool children, about 36 percent indicated that 
they desired no change, 23 percent wanted a change to care in their own 
homes and 33 percent Wanted day care centers, A substantial, but unknown. 
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percentage of the latter group were already in day care centers. Also, care 
in the home tends either to be feasible because of family composition or in- 
feasible for this income group because of cost. Median foes that working 
mothers indicated a willingness to pay for the desired change m day care 
arrangements were $8.60 per week, including 16 percent who indicated they 
could pay nothing. Eliminating this latter group, the median is about $10, 
There is little evidence here that massive shifts toward care in centeis tend 
to be substantially higher than the fees which mothers are willing to pay 

It is interesting to note 5 however^ that 27 percent of non working mothers 
indicated a preference for day care centers and 45 percent for care in the 
home. These figures are in marked contrast with actual arrangements made 
by working mothers. For non working black mothers, the percentages were 

52 and 27 for centers and care in home, respectively. 

About half of nonworking mothers in the target population had worked 
since becoming parents. About 500,000 or 10 percent of the nonworking 
mothers were looking for work at the time of the survey. Thus, an increase 
in number of employed women coupled with the stated desire for care m 
centers by 27 percent of them could be reflected in an increase m effective 
demand, 

6.8 If more slots were provided, what would they cost? 

Obviously, cost depends upon the nature of the product. No in fori na- 
tion was gathered on startup cost, costs for new facilities, and so on. Also, 
there is reason to believe that space costs are inadequately represented m 
total costs. Respondents tend to overlook space costs or forget that they were 
charged less than cost or that space was donated to them. With these hmita- 
tionSj the estimated cost per child/month for the most nearly complete *“7 
care programs (category G) is about $110 and for the most nearly custodial 
programs ( category A) is around $30 per month. For categoiy B, the^large 
middle class of centers, cost is around $50 per month (costs are $4o and 

receipts are $56) . • 4. j u 

One can only speculate on the increases over these figures represented by 
the marginal costs of making new slots available. Evidently only moderate 

difficulty is being encountered in hiring staff although qualifications as 

perceived by operators may not coincide with those of the Federal inter- 
agency day care requirements. Clearly^ there are substantial departures 
from those standards with respect to a number of staff personnel. ^ 

The availability and cost of f acilities 3 including renovation^eosts 3 are highly 
speculative and no information has been obtained on these items* 





APPENDIX C 

Excerpts From the Social Security Act 

^ IH sfc iH ik sk 

Title IV— Grants to States for Aid and Services to 
Needy Families With Children and for Child- Welfare 
Services 

Part A— Aid to Families With Dependent Children 

iff iff i* Jiff * * 

State Plans for Aid and Services to Needy Families With Children 

Sec, 402, (a) A State plan for aid and services to needy families with 
children must— 

3§e $ Ik N 3k tit 

(15) provide — 

( A ) for the development of a program for each appropriate 
relative and dependent child receiving aid under the plan, and 
each appropriate individual (living in the same house as a rela- 
tive and child receiving such aid ) whose needs are taken into ac- 
count in making the determination under clause ( 7), with the ob- 
jective of— . . . . ; . . . 

(i) assuring, to the maximum extent possible, that such 
relative, child, and individual will enter the labor force; and 

accept employment so that they will become self-sufficient, 

(ii) preventing or reducing the incidence of births out of 
wedlock and otherwise strengthening family life, • 

•(B) for the implementation of such programs by— 

(i) assuring that such relative, child, or individual who 
is referred to the Secretary of Labor pursuant to clause ( 19) 
is furnished child-care services and that in all appropriate 
cases family planning services are offered them, and 

(ii) in appropriate cases, providing aid to families with 

* dependent children in the form of payments of the types de- 

scribed in section 406 (b) ( 2 ) , and 

(C) that the acceptance by such child, relative, or individual 
•of family planning services provided under the plan shall be vol- 
iuntary on the part of such child, relative, or individual, and shall 

( 102 ) 
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not be a prerequisite to eligibility for or the receipt of any other 
service or aid under the plan, 

( 1 for such review of each such program as may be necessary 
(as frequently as may be necessary, but at least once a year) to 
insure that it is being effectively implemented, 

(E) for furnishing the Secretary with such reports as he may 
specify showing the results of such programs, and 

(F) to the extent that such programs under this clause or clause 
(14) are developed and implemented by services furnished by the 
staff of the State agency or the local agency administering the 
State plan in each of the political subdivisions of the State, tor 
the establishing of a single organizational unit m such State or 
local agency, as the case may be, responsible for the furnishing 
of such services ; 

* * ' * * * ,* 



p art b — C hild Welfare Services 
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Payments to States 

Sec. 422. (a) From the sums appropriated therefor and the allotment 
available under this part, the Secretary shall from time to time pay to each 

— 

(1) that has a. plan for child- welfare services which has been 
developed as provided in this part and which— 



(O) provides, with respect to day care services (including the 
provision of such care) provided under this title- 

for cooperative airangernents with the State health 
authority and the State agency primarily responsible for State 
supervision of public schools to assure maximum utilization 
of such agencies in the -provision of necessary health services 
and education for children receiving day care, _ 

(|£) for an advisory committee, to advise the State public 
welfare agency on the general policy involved in the provi- 
sion of day care services under the plan, which shall include 
among its members representatives of other State agencies 
concerned with daycare or services related thereto and persons 
representative of professional or civic or other public or non- 
profit private agencies, organizations, or groups concerned 

with the provision of day care, 

( iii ) for such safeguards as may be necessary to assure 
provision of day care under the plan only in cases in which 
it is in the best interest of the child and the rnother and 
only in cases in which it is determined, under criteria estab- 
lished by the State, that a need for such care exists ; and, m 
cases in which the family is able to pay part or all of the costs 
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of such care, for payment of such fees as may be reasonable 
in the light of such ability, 

( iv) for giving priority, in determining the existence of 
need for such day care, to members of low-income or other 
groups in the population, and to geographical areas, which 
have the greatest relative need for extension of such day care, 
and 

( v) that day care provided under the plan will be provided 
only in facilities (including private homes) which are licensed 
by the State, or approved ( as meeting the standards estab- 
lished for such licensing) by the State agency responsible for 
licensing facilities of this type, and 

(vi) for the development and implementation of arrange- 
ments for the more effective involvement of the parent or 
parents in the appropriate care of the child and the improve- 
ment of the health and development of the child. 



APPENDIX D 

Excerpts From Regulations of tne Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Concerning 
Child Care Services Under Title IV of the 
Social Security Act 

Code of Federal Regulations, Title 45, Chapter II 

# * ' • * ♦ * ; * * 

Part 220— Service Programs for Families and Children: Title 
IV Parts A and B of Social Security Act 

Subpart A— Mandatory Provisions 
* * * * * * * 

Mandatory Services Applicable to Title IV, Part A 



| 220.18 Child care services. : . '} •• 

(a) Child care services, including in-home and out-of-home services, must 
be available or provided to all persons referred to and enrolled in the YVork 
Incentive Program and to other persons for whom the agency has required 
training or employment. Such care must be suitable for the individual child, 
and the caretaker relatives must be involved in the selection of the child care 
source to be used if there is more than one source available. However, when 
there is only one source available, the caretaker relatives must accept it unless 
they can show that it is unsuitable for their child. The child care services 
must be maintained until the caretaker relatives are reasonably able to make 

other satisfactory child care arrangements. _ , . , 

(b) Progress must be made in developing varied child care resources with 

the aim of affording parents a choice in the care of their children, 

(c) All child care services must meet the following standards: # 

(1) In-home care, (i) Homemaker service under agency auspices must 
meet the standards established by the State agency which must be reasonably 
in accord with the recommended standards of related national standard set- 
ting orga niza tions, such as the Child Welfare League of America and the 
National Council for Homemaker Services, . 

(ii) Child care provided by relatives, friends, or neighbors must meet 
standards established by the State agency that, as a minimum, cover age, 
physical and emotional healthy capacity and timeof the caretaker to provide 
adequate care ; hours of care ; maximum number of children to be c^red for ; 
feeding and health care of the children, 

( 105 ) 
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(2) Qui-af-home care, Day care facilities, used for the care of children, 
must be licensed by the State or approved as meeting' the standards for 
such licensing and day care facilities and services must comply with the 
standards of the Federal Interagency Day Care Req’ irements and the re- 
quirements of section 422(a) (1) of the Social Security Act (see § 220.56). 

(d) Both in-home and out-of-home child care provided for persons 
referred to the WIN program must be a service cost rather than an assistance 
cost. 

i|s Hi Hi ^ Hi H? 

Requirements Applicable to tile Work Incentive Program Under 

Title IV, Part A 

§ 220.35 Work incentive program. 

(a) State plan requirements. Effective July 1, 1968, unless a State is pre- 
vented from complying on that date by State statute, and then no later than 
July 1 1969, a State plan for AFDG under part A of title TV of the Social 
Security Act must provide that : 

H? ^ Hi H? ^ * Hi 

(2) No referral will be made to the Manpower Agency for participation 
under a Work Incentive Program of an individual described in subparagraph 
(1) (i) of this paragraph (a) if he is: 

(i) A person with illness, incapacity, or advanced age ; 

(ii) A person so remote from any project under the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram that he cannot effectively participate therein j 

(hi) A child attending school full-time ; 

(iv) A person whose presence in the home on a substantially continuous 
basis is required because of the illness or incapactiy of another member of the 
household | or 

(v) A person whose presence in the home is required because adequate 
child-care services cannot be furnished. 

Hs * % He m 

Subpart B— -Optional Provisions 

Hi §ft He Hi Ht He «e 

Services in Aid to Families With Dependent Children 

§ 220,52 Coverage of optional groups for services. 

(a) The agency may elect to provide services to all or to reasonably 
classified subgroups of the following: * . . 

(1) Families and children who are current applicants for financial assist- 
ance. . . ‘ ; v . . /" _ -/'//_ ■' b;.’/ ’ ' ' 

(2) Families and children who are former applicants or recipients of 
financial assistance. 

(3) Families and children who are likely to become applicants for or 
recipients of financial assistance, i.e., those who : 

(i) Are eligible for medical assistance, as medically needy persons, under 
the State 1 ’s title XIX plan. 
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(ii) Would be eligible for financial assistance if the earnings exemption 

granted to recipients applied to them. 

(iii) Are likely, within 5 years, to become recipients of financial assistance. 

(iv) Are at or near dependency level, including those in low-income neigh- 

borhoods and among other groups that might otherwise include more AFDo 
cases, where services are provided on a group basis. - . _ 

(4) All other families and children for information and referral service 

n») All families and children in the above groups, or a selected reasonable 
classification of families and children with common problems or common 
service needs, may be included. ^ 

Child Welfare Services 

j, s St * # * * * 



| 220.56 Day care services . 

(а) If day care services are included under title IV— B, they must meet the 
standards required in § 220.18(c) (2), and in addition, the State plan must 

indicate compliance with the following: ■ , , ‘ . 

( 1 ) Cooperative arrangements with State health and education agencies 
to assure maximum utilization of such agencies in the provision of health 

and education services for children in day care. non 

(2) An advisory committee on day care services as set forth m § ddU.y{ o) - 

(3) A reasonable and objective method for determining the priorities of 
needj as a basis for giving priority 5 in determining the existence of need foi 
day care ? to members of low-income or other groups in the population and 
to geographical areas which have the greatest relative need for the extern 

sion of day care. . , .. , 

(4) Specific criteria for determining the need of each child for care ana 

protection through day care services. . _ , , . 

(5) Determination that day care is in the best interests of the child and the 

(б) Provision for determining, on an objective basis, the ability of families 
to pay for part or all of the cost of day care and for payment of reasonable 

fees by familities able to pay* . 

(7) Provision for the development and implementation of arrangements 
for the more effective involvement of the parent or parents in the appro- 
priate care of the child and the improvement of his health and development, 

(8) Provision of day care only in facilities (including private homes) 
which are licensed by the State or approved as meeting the standards for 

* licensing, . . - ' 












APPENDIX E 

Excerpts From the Report of the Auerbach Corpo- 
ration, “An Appraisal of the Work Incentive 
Program,” Dated March 15, 1970 

B.3 Child Care 

Child care cannot be thought of as little more than a supportive service 
available to WIN mothers. The answers to far reaching questions about 
child care, the working mother, the relative merits of parental versus out- 
of-home care, and the meaning of child development are tied to the nature 
and potential success of WIN, In addition, child care not only poses one 
of the thorniest problems to ^VIN mothers but also presents one of the basic 
paradoxes of WIN and AFDG: It costs more to provide “quality” day care 
to children than most states are willing to pay mothers to take care of their 
own children. Therefor, the commitment to WIN on a large scale may re- 
sult more in a transference of funds from the mothers to child care vendors 
with little reduction in actual costs, except for mothers with small families 
who can earn enough to offset the costs of the child care 5 or who can find 
care which will be less expensive to themselves and the state. 

Yet, most states have apparently made a commitment to the concept 
that it is better to pay to have the mother work than to pay the mother 
•not to work. In many states, mothers can obtain allowances which will put- 
cliase most of the day care available, and supposedly, this liberal allowance— 
coupled to the availability of .WIN training could transform large num- 
bers of AFDG recipients into working mothers. It is questionable if this will 
succeed and also meet the goal of the legislation : _ ; t 

. , « It is expected that the individuals participating in the program 
established under this part will acquire a sense of dignity, self-worth, 
and confidence which will flow from being recognized as a wage-earning 
member of society and that the example of a working adult in these 
families will have beneficial effects on the children in such families.. 

In the first place, it is not clear, as to what the long-range effects will be 
on children, removed from their parents, and placed in group care. People 
are still concerned with the value of providing day care. Health and educa- 
tion authorities are continually discussing the merits of all-day care, be- 
cause children growing up in groups are different from children who do not 
grow up in groups , 1 Young children who spend most of their time with 
a group of other children (and “day care*’ covers most of a young child s 
waking hours) leam to function in a group environment * they do not neces- 

1 See, for example, “Children in Group Day Care, The Effect of a Dual Child- 
Rearing Environment,” by Elizabeth Preston and Joan Harris, Welfare Planning 
Council, Los Angeles Research Report No. 20, 
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siiiily function equally well without the group. There is a possibility that 
“day care 5 ’ and other full-time group facilities for children may develop 
too conforming a group of children— children who are more comfortable 
in the group setting and who will find it difficult to function alone, T 
question is also asked: what’s the difference between group care m a day 
care center and group care at home (meaning a family where there aie 
many children) ? First, most WIN families are not large groups.- Secondly, 
a group of children ranging many years in age is not similar to a g ro _ u P 
children within the same span of years because children of different a a 
are at completely different skill levels and do not participate m the same 
activities together all day long. The relationship of a three-year-old to Ins 
siblings cannot be the same as his relationship to other three-year-olds m 
a day center by virtue of physical differences alone. , 

But even more essential than the conceptual question of group care, which 
is after all the same for mothers who presently work as for AfUL, mothers 
who do not, is the question about the quality of care children may receive 
as a result of the WIN program. So long as the compulsory provisions are 
contained in the legislation, and there is even the possibility of compulsion 
though it may not be specifically exercised, the Welfare Department must 
assume responsibility for the quality of care which children receive. This 
responsibility is clearly outlined in the HEW guidelines: - 

44,3 Planning for Child Care Arrangements . — A mother is not to be 
referred to the Work Incentive Program unless and until adequate 
child care arrangements are available. The agency must therefore discuss 
with the mother the needs of her child and the facilities that are avail* 
able. The mothers should receive an orientation about the types o 
child care available so that she can carry her role more effectively. . . . 

46 1 Anency Considerations . — -The welfare agency must be prepared, 
to furnish' 3 adequate 3 child care services for the children receiving 
AFDC whose mothers or other child care adults are engaged m training 
or employment through the Work Incentive Program., In fulfilling this 
obligation, it is desirable that a variety of methods of child care be avail- 
able so that a suitable plan can be made £° r each child. In many locali- 
ties this will necessitate planning for additional resources of all types— 
family day care homes, group day care homes, day care centers, _ home- 
maker services, and arrangements for the care of children by relatives, 

friends, and neighbors. . . . . , . « , 

All types of child care used by the agency must meet applicable f ed- 
eral and State requirements. ,. . , 

Day care facilities used for the care of children must be licensed by 
the State or approved as meeting the standards of such licensing and 
must comply with standards of the Federal Inter-Agency Day Care 



In-home types of child care must rneet standards established by the 
State agency for such care— e.g., homemaker service, and cafe by 

relatives, friends or neighbors. , V .... . '• • l . 

46.2 Parent Involvement. — Karly discussion with parents or parent 
groups as to the kind of care they would like for their children is recom- 

a The mode for the number of dependents in the AFDC household is one, and the 

median slightly over two : see Table B— 2, Page B— 42, 

3 Our italic. 
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mended. This can be done in various ways, such as neighborhood dis- 
cussion groups, block-by-block surveys in selected neighborhoods, meet- 
ings with representatives of client groups, and direct involvement of 
parents in the planning process. 

Before referral to the IVork Incentive Program * welfare workers will 
confer with parents individually and in groups regarding available re- 
sources and assist them in choosing the type of care best suited to the 
needs of their children. . . ; 

After the child is enrolled in a child care facility or program, there 
should be periodic discussion with the parent's evaluation of the plan. 
Mothers should be given opportunities to voice any worries or appre- 
hensions about their children. .. . - . * 

But there is considerable doubt as to the extent to which this responsibil- 
ity is being exercised. National VOICE for Children, which is published 
monthly by the Day Care and Child Development Council of America, 
stated in its issue of June 1969 : 

From the very beginning, there has been concern that the WIN Pro- 
gram might result in a rash of second-rate, custodial day care programs. 
It seemed all too likely that the Congressional' pressure to implement the 
manpower training aspect of the program would leave room for only 
secondary consideration to be given to the needs of children. 

As of the end of the program’s first year of operation, in June, it was 
still too early to know for sure how serious the problem of quality was 
going to be. Although some 85,000 children; had receive care as the re- 
sult of WIN, over three-quarters of them were school age, and the main 
concern is over the quality of programs for; preschoolers. 

Further complicating the picture is the fact that no one (including 
either the regional or Washington offices of HEW) seems to have very 
much information on either the kinds or quality of children’s service 
being offered under WIN, Reports flowing into the Council offices from 
around the country indicate a very mixed picture. In at least some com- 
munities, civic and professional leadership has rallied to work with 
public welfare officials in planning top-flight day care programs under 
WIN. In many others, however, children have been shoved into make- 
shift arrangements of doubtful quality. . ... •; 

Our own findings raise even more doubts about the extent to which WIN 
mothers may be benefiting themselves and their families through WIN. In 
the cities selected for the child care studies, slightly over two hundred 
mothers were interviewed to determine their need for child care, what they 
were told about child care, and how it was obtained; Our results show that 
not only; did the overwhelming majority (eighty-eight percent) arrange 
their own plans, independent ; of - welfare, but that most: ( eighty percent ) 
were informed by their caseworkers that .it was 'their responsibility to do so. 
Even more discouraging is the fact that the majority of mothers (eighty- 
three percent ) who were careby their caseworkers 

vvere left with the impression that they could make use of any service they 
wanted;^ approved - services , were not required. %c •• i- - *™-; ? . ;; - 

That mothers were left to their own devices to'secure plans, were told; it 
was their responsibility to do so, and more important;, that; they were - either 
told, or. thought they were told,.: that ., any plan could be used, is in clear 
violation of the Title IV legislation^ the .Regulations under* Section 220 of 

4 Our' italic. ' •' “ ' - " y .■ / -■/ 
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Chapter II of Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations, the Federal Inter- 
agency Family Care Standards, the HEW Guidelines, and a basic concern 
for the well being of the children— the purpose of the legislation m the first 

Pl To say that most Departments of Welfare were simply not interested 
enough to accept the responsibility would be, however, a gross simplification. 
There are many reasons why the burden of both effort and responsibility 
has been shifted from the department to the mothers. These reasons include 
the inability of departments, because of staffing, to provide the assistance 
called for; the lack of facilities, making such attempts futile; and the desire 
of mothers to secure their own care, rather than accept dm t profierea by 
their caseworkers. This section will examine this entire question of VV IN m 
relation to child care, and the problems in carrying out the legislated respon- 
sibility by Welfare offices. 

B.3.1 Child Care: Its Availability 



Before considering the question of available care for WIN mothers, some 
consideration must be given to the existence of child care for working 
mothers, now estimated at over 9,5 million. 6 WIN cannot be studied in isola- 
tion' the jLFDC mother must largely use and compete for those resources 
which are available to all mothers. Basically, the resources fall into four 
standard groups: In-home care (or baby-sitting). The Family Dav Care 
Home, The Group Day Care Home, The Day Care Center. Except for the 
last, the Day Care Center, it is difficult to estimate the number of formal and 
informal arrangements available. The working mother does not necessarily 
have to make use of licensed centers, and the existence and usage can only 

be determined by special survey. , 

One such survey was conducted in Baltimore (1964) where it was found 
that seventy-seven percent of the children of working mothers are cared for 
in their own homes; only five percent made use of day care centers. The 
study determined moreover that eighteen percent of the care that: the 
mothers had arranged was “totally inadequate.” To bring this care up to an 
acceptable minimal standard would cost over three million dollars in that 
city alone. 7 In our evaluation of cities, similar observations were found. 
In one community, for example, the Department of Licenses had found that 
of the 164 identified day care homes in operation, most had not been licensed, 
and most plans were illegal. , , 

A special study conducted by the Child Welfare League of America m six 



communities found that: _ _ _ 

Day care of any sort is extremely limited in availability. Despite 
ever incre asin g numbers of working mothers and widespread desii e 
for a good child care service, the numb 
through the country have, since the end 



of 

of World 



care 

War 



centers 
II, re- 



mained constant of even declined. In our study we find that two- 



« As of 1968 the percent of women in the labor force had reached 37.39% (twenty- 
six million) with 9,6 million of these women with children under eighteen years of age. 

• Report of Survey of Resident Working Mothers and the^Iiay Care, of r heir 
Children in Baltimore City in 1964, Division of Child Day Care, Baltimore City Health 
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thirds of all working mothers say they know of no day care center 
near them, and an even higher proportion say this of family 
day care homes. Many have searched in vain.® 

Why care is so limited is complex. Day care centers presently account for 
only four percent of children who have been placed in WIN child care. They 
need to be made more widely available, and could possibly be developed by 
private enterprise. Nearly two-thirds of the approximately 4,500 day care 
centers identified by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are proprietary- — less than ten percent were wholly 
supported by public agencies. In fact, recent chains of franchised day care 
centers are being developed by entrepreneurs, some of whose main business 
Is seemingly far removed from child care,® But the need still remains. 

The problem may be one of finance. It has been estimated that to comply 
with the Federal Interagency Day Care Standards— which are proposed for 
all facilities serving WIN and welfare children— would cost over two 
thousand dollars a year per child. xo This is more than can be paid by local 
agencies. Consequently, centers may be developed by private sources only for 
mothers who can pay themselves (since the standards would not apply) . 
Such centers would not be available to WIN children, and facilities would be 
limited for them though the situation might improve for the working mother 
not on welfare. 

One of the causes may relate to the fundamental question regarding group 
care versus individual care, as discussed earlier. Group care in the United 
States is usually considered in terms of education. Mothers who leave their 
children in pre-school nurseries, usually in middle- and upper-middle class 
neighborhoods, are more concerned about the training (the middle-class, 
headstart program) lhan about the hours. (In other countries, familiarity 
and acceptance of group care for younger children are more widespread.) 
In addition, day care is usually thought of only for the group from the age of 
three to six. Care for younger children cannot usually be found, except from 
relatives, while care for school age children is usually through afternoon 
sitters, or a latch-key arrangement. Our study of AFDO mothers has shown an 
age shift for working mothers. Since the shift is with increasing age, we can 
assume the children are also older (see FiguT y R— 2 ) t- 'This could be inter- 
preted as showing that as the children enter school the mother begins to 
accept and want work. It probably means, however, that informal care is 
easier to provide at this age. 



•Florence A. Ruderman, Child Care and Working Mothers . A Study of Arranae- 
rnents Made for Daytime Care of Children , (New York: Child Welfare Leaeue of 
America, 1968) p. 344. _ . 

“ The Minnie Pearl Fried Chicken Chain has recently begun opening a string of 
day care centers. In addition, advertisements for franchised day care operations may 
be found, on occasions, in the Wall Street Journal. 

Information obtained from HEW contract monitor. 

"Since the area curves, for employment and age are both based on 100 percent of 
their respective categories, it is not expected that the area under the curves should be 
equal. 
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Whatever the reason, approved day care centers, or approved^ arrange- 
ments of any sort are generally limited in the United^ States. There are 
some areas which seem to have adequate facilities, as did two cities in our 
sample, there are other areas which have virtually no care available. But 
nationally, and WIN is a national program, there is little care available out- 
side the family and informal baby sitting. 



B.3.2 Barriers to the Development of Child Care 



The development of one type of child care cannot solve all child care 
problems* there is no one type (center, family day care homes, m-home 
sitter) which fits the needs of all children or the needs of all cities. It may 
be that several types of care need to be available for WIN mothers. But 
at present, barriers exist for the development of most forms of child care. 
Hopefully, many of the barriers are not permanent problems which will 
always be part of the care. They are problems which presently exist and 
which could be coped with in future planning. 



B.3.2. 1 Barriers to the Development of Family Day Care Homes 

There are two general ways of recruiting family day care homes. 

Type A. — get the name of a person the mother wants to care tor her 

child and license that person . • , . . . 

Type B. — -find people who want to care for children in their own 
homes (or who can be available to go to the child’s home) and license 
them 
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Some WIN programs allow both types of family day care* some will 
“approve” group A but will license only the second group. The term family 
day care does not necessarily include both. 

B, 3.2. 1.1 Problems Developing the Type A Care 

Caretakers are reluctant to become licensed. They may readily agree to 
ibabysit, but when they learn that it will involve contact and paperwork 
with the licensing agency, they are frightened or skeptical and may not 
want to proceed with the agreement, Babysitting is one thing, but licensed 
day care, even though it is partly for the benefit of the caretaker (to see 
that she is regularly paid, for example) is quite another. Until word gets 
around in the community that licensed day care is “okay”, there is apt to 
be considerable reluctance to this unfamiliar procedure. 

AFDC mothers in particular may be afraid that their check will be cut 
off or reduced if they start making money by babysitting. Project residents 
are further restricted as to their income. 

A further problem is that physical examinations are often required of 
mothers who want to care for children in their homes. (Strangely, such 
examinations are not required of women who will care for the same children 
in the home of the mother.) These examinations must often be secured at 
the expense of the mother; there is usually a long delay between the examina- 
tion and the approval of results bv the licensing authority* and many women 
simply do not want to subject themselves to a “personal” examination in 
order to care for children. Though examinations themselves cannot be con- 
sidered a minor barrier, they are certainly a contributing* one, 

B. 3. 2. 1.2 Barriers to the Development of Type B Care 

Ordinarily homes are not recruited for WIN specifically; they are places 
which have contacted the licensing agency desiring licensing, or they are 
places found by the agency to be caring for children, and have then been 
forced into, becoming licensed. In one city, where there has been an effort 
to recruit family day care mothers for WIN specifically, the majority of 
licensed mothers are still from these other sources. Apparentlv, it is difficult 
to find a large number of mothers who wish to become family day care moth- 
ers. Day Care Workers cannot spend their time recruiting when there are 
so many other duties which need their attention. 

The major difficulty, however, is matching up a licensed mother with a 
mother who needs child care. All cities experience this difficulty, regardless 
of the number of available licensed homes. 

The day care home may be inconveniently located for use by the WTN 
mother. It may be licensed for children of specified age or sex (the day care 
mother can usually determine this age and sex of the children she wants to 
care for) . The number of children in the home may be a harrier ; the mother 
may be looking for a place to care for two children, and the licensed home 
onlv has space for one. Or the mother’s child may be under 2% years old 
which would restrict the day care mother (under certain state laws) from 
accepting any other children. This would consequently restrict her income, 
since she cannot accept more children, so she refuses to accept him. The day 
rare mother may charge more than the mother can afford, an occasional 
problem in WIN. 
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B, 3, 2, 1.3 Barriers Common to Both. Types A and B 

The difficulty most commonly mentioned by WIN programs using family 
day care homes is the existence of personality problems between the day 
care mother and the natural mother. Their expectations of each other cause 
problems which interfere with the agreement. The WIN mother has her 
own idea of how the child should be cared for, and the day care mother has 
her own different idea of how to best care for the child. Both become dis- 
satisfied to the point where they dislike each other. , 

One of the better programs recognizes this problem and tries to make sure 
both mothers have come to an understanding before care is begun, but most 
child care programs do not include such detailed preliminaries. Even m 
cases where the caretaker and natural mother know each other belore ar- 
ranging WIN child care, the relationship between them does not always 

remain a good one. • , 

These problems, and others which occur (payment delays, mothers chang- 
ing sitters, illness) , produce large hidden caseloads. Who takes care of these 
problems? Who answers phone calls from the sitters? Who has responsi- 
bility for all aspects of child care? Caseworkers and child care workers are 
only beginning to learn the full meaning of arranging child care. Program 
guidelines did not seem to anticipate nor specify how to deal with the in- 
creased caseload due to child care. What usually happens is that the pioh- 
lems in a child care arrangement build up to a point where the agreement 
is cancelled and new plans are established. The WIN/Welfare team may 
or may not be aware of such a change. 

Supervision of child care is, at present, impossible. Areas of responsibility 
are not well defined in most programs and the number of staff is inevitably 
too small to find child care for WIN mothers in addition to solving prob- 
lems of on-going care. Furthermore, there is sometimes resentment between 
mothers and caretakers regarding any supervision* Mothers often feel they 
should have the privilege non-Weif are mothers have of arranging their own 
child care without anyone saying whether or not it is adequate or suitable. 
Particularly where the caretaker is a relative of the child’s, the mother is 
apt to feel that the supervising person is saying, in effect, “We don t trust 
you to make adequate child care plans.” Mothers and caretakers do not see 
supervision for the purposes it is intended: to protect those involved and to 
assure that services are being, or can be, provided where they are being 

paid for by Welfare. , . 

Generally, family day care is essentially the purchase of sitters. Welfare 

should instead be involved in the purchase of a service. 



Barriers to the Development of Training Programs for 
Child 



B.3.2.2 



Child care is not universally seen as a desirable job. People who want to 
work want a job with prestige, or at least some fringe benefits. Child care 
carries neither. There exists an attitude that anyone cam take care ot 
children -that it requires no special skill or training. Child care aide positions 
are among the lowest in salary. There are no pension plans, holidays, lunch 
hours, paid vacations, company picnics, or any other fringe benefits. There 
is often not even the company of other adults or the enjoyment of talking with 
one’s co-workers. 
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Some training programs have learned that trained day care mothers or 
child care aides do not stay around to service WIN enrollees. Once they are 
licensed, day care mothers are quick to get better jobs, expand operations 
and negotiate with the general public rather than take only Welfare chil- 
dren (more profit involved with non-welfare) . So unless Welfare can guar- 
antee good jobs after training, they run the risk of losing the trainees, 

A mid-western city attempts to solve this problem by putting day care 
mothers on salary, paying a certain salary regardless of the number of chil- 
dren placed in the home. There are always a few empty slots, but at least 
the day care mothers are available whenever there are WIN mothers who 
need the service. 

In a few cities there aren’t enough jobs for child care aides, so when 
training programs prepare large numbers of aides for jobs, they have to find 
other jobs after training. This was the situation in an eastern city where 
the few available jobs didn’t pay adequately, and Welfare could not guaran- 
tee income for the trained aides. In addition, some child care jobs required 
civil service exams which trained aides couldn’t pass. 

Thus, there are two opposing views of the job: the aides themselves find 
the job without status, the child care experts consider it highly important. 
Because of this, a “mismatch” between qualifications desired and qualifica- 
tions available results. In one eastern city, for example, a group of trainees 
screened out as the best of the class failed to be selected by the directors 
of child care programs as “promising.” The rewards of the position must 
be brought in line with the qualifications desired. 

The amount of training given in a short program cannot be extensive, 
and child care specialists usually find such programs insufficient for the 
trainees’ needs. Many mothers have enough problems with their own chil- 
dren; they do not consider the extra problems they will have to face with 
the children who would be placed under their supervision were they to 
become family day care mothers or child care aides. It is also unreasonable 
to exnect a mother with problems suddenly to becor ,6 emotionally stable. 
Yet, women with an uneven temperament with children enter programs to 
become aides. 

In an eastern city, where the Department of " Health licenses day care 
homes, the Public Health Nurses often know of the person to be licensed 
through previous contact. In many cases, they feel that person is mentally 
unstable, so thev will not license her for family day care. Here is one city 
with personnel interested in child care, wanting to license more homes \ to 
assure adequate care for more children, providing a free in-service training 
course, t^et held back by manv health factors alone : 

One of the highest, TB rates in the county 

Manv unsuitable homes, in terms of health and safety for child care; 
one home was found where six children were sharing one bed. 

One home which applied for family dav care was found, according to the 
staff of that city, to have a dirt floor with a horse in the living room. 

Even if mothers were perfect day care mothers, they could not necessarily 
be licensed because of the housing situation. In a western city. Welfare 
had to move mothers to other housing so that they could become licensed to 
provide care, A northeastern city moved some mothers iri housing projects 
down to the first floor to meet requirements, ^ 

The ma jor problem in training aides is recruiting and keeping enough 
people to make the training wort hwhile. It simply is not an efficient or highly 
effective way to get quality child care resources. The expense involved in 
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such a program does not seem worthwhile, even on a long-range basis. 
Training programs just have not added significantly to the resources which 
are so desperately needed. 

B.3.2.3 Barriers to the Development of Day Care Centers 

Most of the barriers to the development of space in large group child care 
facilities are related directly to the small number of such facilities. There 
are very limited facilities and when WIN buys out a number of slots, fewer 
non-' dfare mothers can be served. Staff of public facilities see this practice 
as unfair because they are helping to keep some mothers off Welfare by pro- 
viding low-cost child care, and WIN only adds to the total number of mothers 
needing child care without adding appreciably to the child care resources. 
This is one reason why it may be difficult to purchase abundant spaces m 
already established non-profit centers. The need is for an increase in the 

Many centers are glad to have the guaranteed income from Welfare 
under purchase of care contracts, but even some of those centers do not get 
what they bargained for. They are somewhat distressed by the instability oi 
plans* a child enrolled while a mother is in Orientation may T 
attendance when the mother changes components, and another WIN child 
may be put into that slot. While centers are established to fill the needs ot 
the mother, they are just as concerned about the needs of the child | tliey 
feel that con tin uity of care is important and that the individual child anti 
the group he is in would gain more from a full-time enrollment, rather than 

a temporary replacement kind of enrollment. . .. , .. , 

Child care facilities which are established for specialized care, sometimes 
suffer from less than full enrollment. The CEP center in an eastern city, 
licensed and funded for seventy-nine, had an enrollment of fourteen all 
winter. If children of non-CEP parents had been allowed to enroll, perhaps 
more efficient use could have been made of the center. The point is that 
centers planned only for WIN parents may not be economically feasible. 
In one city, for example. Welfare purchased care in many centers, and has 
open slots in eight centers. There is no way of assuring maximum use o 

As a successful program in an eastern city has proved, . the^ number of 
day care centers can be increased, despite financial and legislative barriers, 
if enough people are committed to the idea. Regulations can be changed , 
money can be appropriated. There are barriers of this type in all cities. 
These barriers may not be as difficult to overcome as the problem of staff. 
Any significant increase in child care facilities will readily show up the lack 
of trained staff. Directors and head teachers are so scarce that problems o 
financing and licensing would seem small next to lack of staff. There are 
relatively few colleges and universities which offer majors in Early Cimld- 
hood Education. Of course, if there were more jobs available for graduates 
in that field, and if the salaries were competitive with other fields, more 
colleges might offer that major. As e situation now stands, the number oj 
graduates from Early Childhood Education (Child Development Nursery 
School Management, or whatever name it is given) , who have also nad a 
few years experience and could therefore qualify as Head Teachers and 
Directors, is too small to meet the present need, much less any expansion 
in the number of facilities. ..... _ , 

One city, which analyzed the barriers to large group care found; 

not enough outdoor space to meet requirements 
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substandard housing which is costly to renovate 

state regulations for group day care which have met opposition and 
have not passed into law 

The major barrier is still lack of training of staff. There is a definite interest 
among present day care staff to receive further training, but even that is 
difficult, to fund and carry out. 

Another clue to the difficulties in expanding child care facilities can be 
seen from the experience of this same city. Opposition to updating and 
adopting regulations for group day care came from proprietary operators 
who don 5 t want state laws because it would cost them more to operate if 
they had to meet more specific regulations. As mentioned earlier, the same 
situation exists with respect to the Federal Interagency Day Care Standards, 
The objection is to staffing patterns, rather than to physical facilities. 

The problem of physical facilities may be limiting in some areas, though 
probably not as critical as would be indicated by the number of times it is 
used as an excuse. The greatest stated problem is in meeting the various 
local ordinances which, according to some staffs, are prohibitive. Some 
examples are: windows no more than “x” feet from the floor, sanitation 
facilities for children, appropriately scaled, sprinkler systems, fireproof con- 
struction, etc. Staff feel that in these areas private facilities cannot be profit- 
ably constructed and that the majority of existing buildings are inadequate. 

These problems are most severe in the inner city where most welfare 
mothers live. Because of the problems with the physical facilities '...id the 
possible unprofitability of centers, few facilities can exist in these neighbor- 
hoods— except for OEO projects, such as Head Start . 12 

Exactly how many of these problems could be overcome if staff were ade- 
quate and if day care staff took the initiative to eliminate the problems is 
difficult to determine . 13 Some areas have made successful attempts to re- 
duce standards; others have not. Few areas, however, have the trained staff 
available to make a coordinated effort at planning facilities, to meet with 
public and private officials, and to examine and license facilities. One prob- 
lem is that though most welfare workers are reimbursed by the Federal 
Government for seventy-five percent of their salaries, those involved in 
licensing and inspections are not. The result is that not only is the develop- 
ment of centers retarded, but also their licensing* and inspecting. 

Regardless of the regulations or procedures for ensuring that adequate 
child care is made available to the mothers, much depends on the case- 
workers. They are the ones who often approve the plans. In many cities, 
including some with good support divisions, the caseworker is solely respon- 
sible for approving the mothers 5 plans. These caseworkers often have little 
knowledge of child care, even in the informal sense. Consequently, all the 
elaborate procedures and regulations are meaningless, if procedures are 
not set up in WIN to ensure compliance. 

B.3,3 Special Child Care Problems Associated With WIN 

In addition to the barriers to the development of facilities, and the par- 
ticular problems for the poor mother in the inner city, some special problems 
exist for the WIN mother. These problems can be critical to the program, so 

12 Tn one city, a Head Start program had vacancies, but it was not available to WIN 
mothers because of some financial entanglement. 

18 In one eastern program, welfare staff have failed to attend the sessions arranged 
by the fire marshal's office to discuss and possibly change day care ordinances. 
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much, so that even in one eastern city whiie vacancies did exist in centers, 
they were not being used by WIN mothers. In another, family care centers 
had vacancies, but mothers did not know of them or use them. This despite 
the fact that a special day care unit existed in this program to help mothers, 
and was physically located along side of caseworkers in the crowded wel- 
fare office. The Reasons are to be found in the structure of welfare and 

WIN. 

B.3.3.1 Feelings of Mothers Toward Welfare Department 

Some Welfare Departments justify their lack of involvement in the de- 
velopment of plans with reasons such as, “Our first responsibility is to make 
the mother self-sufficient and this begins with letting her find hei own 
facilities. We can’t: continue to hold her hand. , . Though this is in fact 
the legitimate feeling of some caseworkers and does apply to some mothers, 
it seems to be more often a manufactured reason to avoid providing assist- 
ance, or at least to justify why assistance cannot be provided — -though the 

regulations clearly call for it. . 

"There is, of course, some validity to the statement, based on experience 
which the caseworkers have had, and on our own observations m the field. 
Many mothers do prefer to develop their own plans, and are in fact dis- 
trustful of centers and services which are offered to them. They want t° 
know the person providing the care, and they want it in their neighborhoods. 
Some mothers simply do not want day care; they are afraid of the training 
or lack of it that the children are receiving. Some are even afraid that their 

children are being indoctrinated in such centers. 

These mothers represent a minority of those on AFDG, at least from our 
sample. Most mothers know little about child care options. They are familiar 
with sitters, relatives, or perhaps in-home care furnished by friends, only 
rarely do they know of available licensed family or group day care centers. 
Moreover, for many of the mothers on AFDG and in WIN the need is more 
complex than can be solved by a simple center approach. 

B.3.3.2 Dissemination of Information 

Occasionally, the problem is that the Departments of Welfare do not know 
of resources which do exist. Some arc reluctant to become involved m the 
development or analysis of the community. More often, however, the day 
care section does have adequate information about the city, does analyze 
centers for va can cies and quality, and does publish lists. But the information 
Is not disseminated and is not used. The problem is more often dissemina- 
tion than the lack of lists themselves, . . 

Several areas had excellent child care divisions which maintained accurate 
and up-to-date lists of all centers. In one area in particular the child care unit 
not only listed those av“ ; I able, but also was rt -ponsihle for the development of 
many on the list. Nonetheless, the lists, though disseminated to each division, 
were not being made available to the caseworkers; they had little undei- 
standing of what facilities were available or how to use them. ■ . , 

The fact that a city has a 4-G program does not necosmrily solve this 
problem. Of the four cities evaluated with 4-C programs, many casework- 
ers — who are the ones who actually help the mothers— did not know of the 
existence of facilities, despite the fact that information was being developed. 
Caseworkers must have a better understanding of what is available, not 
just the child care unit. 
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Many programs were gaining an appreciation of the problem of dis- 
seminating information and there were sporadic examples of attempts to 
alleviate at least this problem. One city intended to place one child care 
specialist within a team of every ten AFDC caseworkers to ensure the 
presence of an informed, competent and interested child care person at 
the point where contact was made with clients. Other progr am s were begin- 
ning to distribute lists of child care resources to the persons who could ef- 
fectively utilize them. However, the great majority of the programs con- 
tinued to show a disinterest or insensitivity to child development and child 
care and continued the policy that maintained that WIN applicants w'ere 
ultimately responsible for their own child care arrangements. The “helping 
hand” is still not being extended, 

15.3.3.3 ES and \VIN Coordination 

The internal coordination problems within Welfare do not compare to 
the problems of coordination between Welfare and WIN/ES. Many times 
no child care plans were made for the WIN referrals before sending the 
cases to WIN for enrollment, other times the child care plans arranged 
prior to referral were only tentative and broke down or dissolved by the 
time the referral was actually enrolled. This last case was especially evident 
where the Welfare Department was referring more persons than the WIN 
Program could possibly enroll. If child care arrangements broke down or 
were disrupted during the WIN enrollees’s active involvement, the WIN 
team members were often unable to handle the situation, especially within 
time to prevent the participant from missing classes or dropping our pro- 
visionally from a component. The channels of communication between WIN 
and Welfare were not established to tolerate crisis situations such as these. 
Again, the WIN participant customarily had to struggle to alleviate the 
situation, if possible. 

B.3.4 Summaries of Barriers to Child Care 

The problems impeding the development of sound child care for mothers 
varied from area to area. In some areas only a few problems could be 
identified" in others numerous problems were found. The chart in Table 
B— 1 illustrates these problems on a project-by-project basis. The chart in- 
dicates the existence of services or barriers in the project shown on the hori- 
zontal axis In the categories shown on the vertical axis. 

B.3,5 Need of WIN Mothers 

Of the mothers on AFDC, over eighty percent have some combination 
of school age and pre-school age children for whom some care is probably 
required, 1 * Fewer than fifty percent of these households have only pre- 
school children. Out of the total of one and one half million AFDC house- 
holds only 431,800 have pre-school children exclusively j another 615,600 
have school age children exclusively ; and 548,400 have some combination 
of both school age and pre-school age children— as shown in Table B—2- 18 

** Households without a child older than sixteen. . . 

15 Figures Include households with children older than 16, e.g., A plus A, C, We 
assume that care is not required for the “Cl” group. 
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These figures indicate that the problem for the potential WIN population 
is not only for day care for pre-schoolers, but rather for some arrangement 
to take care of children before and after classes, or of some combination of 
service for both pre-schoolers and school age children. Similar results ob- 
tainecl for present WIN enrollees. . • 

The child care services for WIN participants were indicated by the 
statistical analysis of the family composition of the enrollee. From random 
samples of program participants in the twenty-seven cities, it was indicated 
that more than fifty percent of the participants (with the exception .of one 
program) had dependent children in the pre-school bracket; more than 
fifty percent had school-age children ; a small percent had dependent chil- 
dren past school age; but only slightly under fifty percent had both pre-school 
and school-age children, ^ _ 

The implications of these findings are that child care arrangements must 
definitely be arranged for pre-school children; and school-age children 
must either have similar arrangements (although only part-time) or else 
these children must be trained to return to their homes and care for them- 
selves while their mothers (or fathers) are still in training or at jobs. Those 
past school age will normally not. require child care but since a large per- 
centage of the WIN participants had both pre-school and school-age chil- 
dren, the child care plan for this group is complex and involves such things 
as different types of care for the individual children or at least a “latch-key” 
plan at the institution of the pre-school child, allowing the school-age child 
to enter and leave as school begins in the morning and recesses at the close 
of the day, 

B,3,0 Summary Considerations Developed From the Study of 

Present WIN Mothers 

Present .WIN enrollees and their children requiring child care are a 
unique subset of the total universe of those needing child care. It is important 
to understand from the outset that the participants enrolled in the WIN 
program^ especially during the formative stages of each program, are not 
representative of other parents and children, or other AFDC parents and 
children for that matter. Generalization about child care program foi future 
WIN participants and. others should not be assumed from the present ob- 
servations., or at least should be carefully considered within the following 
framework. 

—WIN mothers have been transferred from other training programs 
( CEP, Title V, NYC) where they already had made child care arrange- 
ments' Second, in order for the local WIN program to meet its quota 
and fill all slots allocated, mothers with the least problems are re- 
cruited or enrolled. Third, mothers volunteering for WIN are highly 
motivated and would most likely have made child care arranEements 
irrespective of the programs 5 offerings, ■ 7 , 

— Any conclusions about the suitability of child care for WIN mothers 
are difficult since the participants have only been ip , the program com- 
ponents for a limited period of time. Results are not yet evident. 

— Some mothers are coerced into the WIN program. This has powerfu 
implications as to how both the mother and child will accept the cm d 
care necessitated. 
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— -Child care may not be the determining factor in a mother s participa- 
tion in the WIN program j more important is the mother’s feeling about 
working. This attitude is the major factor influencing the mother’s 
perception as to whether the arrangements are satisfactory to her. 

Jf the mother wants a job and wishes to participate in WINj she tvill 
make sacrifices in the area of child care; will go to any length to get child 
care j may even pretend to have child care; will have lower standards of 
what acceptable child care is ; and will have a higher tolerance of child care 
inconveniences and problems. „ . 

The mother who cares first about care of her children may give up job 
opportunities if they interfere with her idea of quality care, Motl tors, irre- 
spective of their priorities, who do not want to participate in WIN often 
refuse to make any effort to obtain child care ; are not apt to accept child 
care plans made for them or suggested to them; set higher standards of 
acceptable child care in ord ir to avoid participation; readily find problems 
with child care arrangements or plans; and refuse to tolerate as many 
inconveniences. 

B.3.7 Alternatives 

Child care should not be considered in isolation from other program 
considerations. The extent to which child care is needed depends on the 
extent to which jobs are available and the hours of work. ^Mothers need 
child care for whatever hours they are working. Eight-hour jobs require a 
minimum of nine or ten hours of child care (to include transportation time 
and conversation time to discuss what happened that day) . W orking women 
who are expected to be neat and clean on the job need time to shop and 
night jobs require some daytime care so mothers can sleep. 

An alternative is to consider a more flexible job program so that the child 
care needs can determine a mother’s job hours, instead of vice versa. IVTothcrs 
with children in school could choose jobs which allow them to get children 
ready and off to school— then go to, work — and be home before children re- 
turn, Mothers who could find child care for afternoons only could choose a 
job for afternoons only. If a flexible job market were available, mothers could 
be more successful at both job and child care. Hours of existing child care 
facilities do not correspond with job hours. 

Caretakers complained of mothers not picking up their children on time. 
Some family day care mothers had to threaten to stop taking care of the child 
if the mother didn’t arrive on time, or actually did stop the service because 
the mother kept showing up hours after the agreed-upon departure time. 

Another alternative would be to back up a step further and consider ^the 
goals of WIN and then approach those goals from! a different direction. 
WIN is trying to get mothers into the labor market, but mothers without 
determination, without the desire to go to a job every day, will not accept 
a job or will have poor attendance records and will not keep the job for any 
length of time. It is obvious that training and job skills are not the only 
determination of “unemployability” — a mother’s motivation is an important 
factor. But a mother who has little self-confidence, who is afraid of going 
into a strange environment (i.e., any unfamiliar place with unfamiliar peo- 
ple) and coping with a number of unknowns, is not going to be job ready 
even with the best day care. However, if the goal is changed from “providing 
jobs” or even ‘‘providing day care” to the goal of providing self-confidence 
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and giving mothers the ability to think in terms of working (to move from an 
attitude of “I can't do that” to “I can”) the possibility will be opened of a 
mother’s preparing for work. Until a person reaches that point of believing 
she can work, training programs and other job preparations are futile. In- 
stead of providing day care so that mothers can obtain jobs, it might be more 
effective (and more efficient in the long run) to concentrate on other aspects 
of the mother’s life. The Parent-Child Center in one eastern city, for example, 
which does not have a goal of getting mothers out to work, has accidentally 
accomplished this as a side effect of its program. 

The Parent-Child Center is a federally funded (OEO) project which grew 
out of conclusions about Head Start— -that children aged four or five were al- 
ready “too old.” That is, things that set limits in a child’s development have 
already happened by the time a child is four or five. The POO works with 
infants and toddlers (children under age three) and their parents • parents 
and children attend together. Parents and children experience and learn to- 
gether under the direction of trained staff. Parents work as assistant teachers. 
Some assistant teachers participate in the Outreach Program, providing serv- 
ices to homes in their neighborhood. The purpose of FOG is to help parents 
be able to take better care of their children. Staff have noticed that parents 
nave changed their attitudes quite remarkably, which has in turn changed the 
type and quality of care they can give to their children. 







APPENDIX F 

Excerpts Relating to Child Care From the First 
Annual Report of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Congress on 
Services to Families Receiving Aid to Families 
With Dependent Children Under Title IV of 
the Social Security Act* - 

# tfc 5§f fH * *** 

Child Care Services 

For AFDG mothers, as for all other mothers with young children, child 
care is indispensable if they are to accept regular employment. One of the 
most significant provisions of the 1967 Amendments was the requirement 
that child care services must be assured for mothers (or other adult care- 
takers) who needed these services in order to undertake training or em- 
ployment, The Department’s regulations provide that child care services 
meeting acceptable standards, including in-home and out-of-home services, 
must be available or provided to all persons referred to and enrolled in 
the WIN program, and to other persons for whom public welfare agencies 
have required training or employment, WIN child care expenditures are 
considered to be service costs rather than assistance costs, with $3 of Fed- 
eral funds available to match every $1 of State and local funds expended. 
Once mothers are enrolled, public welfare agencies are expected to assure 
continuity of child care services throughout the period of enrollment in the 
WIN program and even afterwards, when employment has been secured, 
until it is feasible for mothers to meet the costs of child care or until they 
can make other satisfactory child care arrangements. 

During the earlier stages of the WIN program, the number of children 
for whom child care payments were made was smaller than had been an- 
ticipated, In part this was due to the time required to get the program 
in operation in all of the States, In addition, priority was given in the earlier 
sta<Tes to fathers and to youth not attending school. Mothers initially en- 
rolled often were transferred from Title V projects or other programs and 
had already made arrangements for child care, or they, were volunteers 
who, were selected in part because child care was readily available. Many 
welfare agencies did not assist mothers sufficiently in arranging child care 
due to lack of staff, inadequate training of staff in an area that was unfamil- 
iar to many caseworkers and because child care resources were limited or 
unavailable; In more recent months, as Table 12 shows, the number of 

♦Required under section 402 (e) of the Social Security Act, 
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children for whom child care payments were made has been rising' steadily, 
from 42,043 in July 1969 to an estimated 78,000 in June 1970. (Table 13 
presents data by States as of December (1969). Federal expenditures for 
WIN child care amounted to $4.5 million in fiscal year 1969 and are esti- 
mated to exceed $15,4 million in fiscal year 1970. 

The types of arrangements made for children whose mothers were enrolled 
in the WIN program on December 31, 1969 are shown in Table 14 which 
covers all children under 15 years of age, whether or not public welfare 
agencies paid for their care. Although the table is based upon reports 
received from only 37 States and lacks information for several of the largest 
States, it nevertheless provides a useful description of the general pattern 
of WIN child care arrangements. 

On the average, mothers had 2,5 children under age 15 for whom 
arrangements were reported. About two- fifths of the children were under 
6 years of age and three-fifths were 6 through 14 years. About h alf of the 
children were cared for in their own homes; one-tenth, in the home of a 
relative; slightly less than one-fifth in a day care facility* and slightly less 
than a fifth, were in other arrangements. 

Of the children cared for in their own homes, one-tenth were cared for by 
the father; almost half by a relative other than the father; two-fifths by a 
non-relative ; and less than 2 percent by a homemaker service. Of the children 
in day care facilities, over three-fifths were in family day care homes, about 
one-third in day care centers, and less than 3 percent in group day care 
homes. Finally, of the children in other arrangements, 9 out of 10 of whom 
were of school age, half had a mother who worked or received training only 
during the child’s school hours; about one-fifth looked after themselves; and 
the remainder were in some other type of arrangement, 

A critical national shortage of day care facilities is among the most urgent 
problems of the WIN program and must be remedied if the program is to 
move forward rapidly in the future. This is not merely a problem for this 
program and the AFDG mothers it serves. Accordingly to a survey of the child 
care arrangements of the nation’s working mothers conducted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau, only 10 percent of the children of 
working mothers are cared for in day care facilities and probably less than 
half of this percentage are cared for by licensed or approved child care serv- 
ices, A Department of Labor survey of persons not in the labor force suggests 
that perhaps half a million women desire work but are prevented from seek- 
ing it because of inability to arrange child care. Although the problem affects 
families of widely varying income levels, if is more acute for low-income 
mothers who cannot afford the cost of adequate child care. 

Statistics of WIN program operations give evidence of the shortage. As 
previously stated, unavailability of child care accounted for 10 percent of 
the individuals ■who were found to be inappropriate for referral to WIN man- 
power agencies during the last quarter of 1969. Incomplete data for only 33 
States as of December 31, 1969, indicate that 4,600 mothers (or other care- 
takers) could not be referred for the sole reason that child care was unavail- 
able. This was also the reason given in 6 percent of the cases referred back 
to welfare agencies by manpower agencies during the last quarter of 1969. 
The gaps and needs, moreover, are qualitative as well as quantitative. Child 
care arrangements made by mothers with neighbors or relatives are often 
fragile, and subject to frequent changes, interruptions, and breakdowns. 
Existing resources do not adequately meet the varied needs of children rang- 
ing in age from infancy to the older child of school age, nor, the varied needs 
of mothers who may work on night shifts, during weekends, or other hours 
when child care is more difficult to arrange. Probably most serious of all are 
the cases in which the child care provided is inadequate or routine, lacking 
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in opportunities for healthy child growth and development. In the end, the 
WIN program will he judged not only by the extent to which it enables moth- 
ers to obtain employment, but also by its performance as a program serving 
the welfare of children. 

Among the barriers and problems in developing and providing child care 
services that have been identified by many State and local public welfare 
agencies are the following: 

— -Lack of State and local funds. Public welfare agencies have experienced 
great difficulty in raising the 25 percent share required to earn Federal 
funds, 

—Lack of Federal funds for construction or xnajoi renovation of day care 
facilities. Current legislation bars the use .of Title IV funds for these 
purposes, 

— Inadequate levels of public welfare agency payments for child care. 
The level varies greatly over the country but is often too low to be com- 
petitive in local markets and can only buy second-rate care. Some States 
do not pay for care provided by relatives. 

—Shortage of staff in public welfare agencies, high rates of staff turnover, 
and inadequate training of staff, Many caseworkers have little knowl- 
edge about child care and have had insufficient training in relation to 
the WIN program as a whole. 

—Shortage of child care personnel. In many communities a major obstacle 
is the shortage of persons with training or experience in group child 
care programs. Child care staff are often in positions of low status and 
low salaries. 

— Federal, State, and local standards are often believed to be unrealistic. 
Local building codes and fire and welfare ordinances often make devel- 
opment of day care centers difficult, especially in inner city areas where 
many AFDC mothers live. Often women who might become day care 
mothers are reluctant to meet licensing requirements. Some agencies 
believe the Federal Interagency Day Care Standards are unrealistic. 
These are now under review by the Department, 

Despite these problems, progress has been made in providing child care for 
more children, using Title IV— A and IV— B funds, both for children whose 
mothers are in the WIN program and for other children. The number of 
licensed day care facilities has been growing, partly due to the strengthening 
of the licensing programs of public welfare agencies. In recent years agencies 
have substantially increased the number of staff giving full-time to licensing 
and to community planning and development of child care services. Some 
agencies have obtained matching funds from third-party sources, such as 
the Model Cities program, school districts, or private contributions. More 
public agencies are operating day care centers and more are purchasing care 
on a contract basis covering groups of children rather than on an individual 
child basis. Some agencies are using subprofessionals, including AFDC 
mothers, to recruit day care homes or to serve as child care personnel. In at 
least one State, recent legislation making funds available f or construction of 
day care facilities marked a significant breakthrough. 

Major efforts are urgently needed, at Federal, State, and local levels, to 
alleviate the shortage of facilities and to develop the variety, quantity, and 
quality of services heeded, The child care provisions of the proposed Family 
Assistance Act, now before the Congress, would go well beyond the capa- 
bilities of the WIN program toward assuring the availability of child care re- 
sources throughout the country. The Act eliminates or substantially reduces 
the burden of State matching, provides flexlole authority as to who provides 
the service, and authorizes expenditures for construction of facilities. 
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Standards and Costs for Day Care 

{ Prepared by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 

Child Development in 1967) 



NOTES 

A. This analysis is divided into three parts representing distinct types of 
day care situations i 

( 1 ) Care in a center for the full day ; 

( 2 ) Care in a foster home for the full day ; and 

(3) Care in a center before and after school and during the summer. 

There are many possible variations in the use of these three types, but most 

'commonly, group one is used for children 3—6, group two for children under 
three and group three for children of school age (up to 14) . 

13. Costs can vary enormously depending on the areas of the country being 
served. For example. Federal agencies report a range of $1,000 to $1,900 
for the same type of program in various parts of the nation. These variations 
reflect differences in salary and cost levels as well as differences in the kinds 
of services generally available to a child (e,g., the existence or non-existence 
of a Medicaid program) . In the analysis most of the costs are based on Head 
Start experience with day care programs of the group one type. It should be 
remembered that I lead Start programs generally have 10—20 % of their costs 
covered by iion-F edcra.1 contributions which may dr may not he available to 
Social Security Day Care programs. 

C. The analysis projects standards at three different levels of quality: (1) 
minimum, (2) acceptable and (3) desirable. “Minimum” is defined as the 
level essential to maintaining the health and safety of the child, but with 
relatively little attention to his developr'iCnal needs. “Acceptable” is defined 
to include a basic program of developmental activities as well as providing 
minimum custodial care, “Desirable” is defined to include the full range of 
general and specialized developmental activities suitable to individualized 
development. Individual experts will differ as to the elements required for 
each level of quality. Most experts feel that the disadvantages to children 
of a “minimum” level program far outweigh the advantages of having the 
moth r work. Some will feel that for children from “disadvantaged” homes 
only the “desirable” level is appropriate. The figures shown represent a 
consensus among a number of experts of what would be required at each 
level of quality, 

D. The costs shown are potentially reduceable by the availability of free 
space or transportation and by the availability of services such as medical 
care through other funding sources. Fees paid by the parents will also reduce 
costs. Under the Social Security legislation, 25% of the cost is provided 
through state funds so the Federal cost in net may be 60—70% of the totals 
shown, 
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STANDARDS AND COSTS OF DAY CARE" TABLE A, COMPARATIVE 

SUMMARY OF COST PER CHILD 





Minimum 


Accept- 

able 


Desirable 


Group day care: Generally used for 
3-5 year olds (total) 


$1,245 


$1,862 


$2,320 


Foster day cars: Generally used for 
children under 3 (total) 


1,423 


2,032 


2,372 


Before and after school and sum- 
mer care: Generally used for 
children 6-13 (total) 


310 


653 


653 



o 
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183 




Total per child. . .... ....... 1,245 1,862 



STANDARDS AND COSTS OIF DAY CARE: TABLE C, FOSTER DAY CARE SITUATION 
I Based on centers providing service 10-12 hours a day, 5 days a week! 
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APPENDIX H 

Excerpts From “A Study in Child Care 1970— 
1971,” Prepared for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity by the ABT Associates 

* * * m * m 

Designing Three Basic Programs for 25, 50, and 75 

Children 

TABLE A,— ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS FOR CORE PROGRAM 
OF 25 CHILDREN (AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE) 

T I, SUMMARY OF OPERATING COSTS 

Total estimated cost, $58,719 (76 percent personnel, 6 percent 
foodstuffs, 9 percent rent, 9 percent other). 

Cost per child, $2,349 per year, $1.12 per hour (cost per child/ 
hour based on estimate of child/hours as 8.4 hours/child/day x 
25 children x250 days/year=52,500 hours/year). 

I!. FUNCTIONAL BUDGET SUMMARY 



Category 


Percent of 
total 


Total 

cost 


Cost per 
child 


A.^Care and teaching. . , , ..... 


52 


$30,803 


$1,232 


B. Adm inist ration. . , . . . ... .... 


22 


12,845 


514 


C. Feed ing; 


12 


6,893 


276 


D. Health. 


1 


824 


33 


E, Occupancy...: 


13 


7,354 


294 


Total. , .... .... 


100 


58,719 


2,349 
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Ml. FUNCTIONAL 


BUDGET 


DETAIL 




Category 


Percent of 
category 


Total 

cost 


Cost per 

child 


A. Care and teaching: 

1. Personnel 

2. Educational con- 

sumables 

3. Other 


94 

3 

3 


$28,928 

875 

1,000 


$1,157 

35 

40 


Subtotal 


100 


30,803 


1,232 


B. Administration: 

1. Personnel 

2. Other ; . 


84 

16 


10,745 

2,100 


430 

84 


Subtotal 


100 


12,845 


514 


C. Feeding 

1. Personnel, 

2. Foodstuffs 

3. Other 


42 

54 

4 


2,893 

3,750 

250 


116 

150 

10 


Subtotal . .......... 


lOO 


6,893 


276 


D. Health: 

1, Personnel 

2. Other. 


79 

21 


649 

175 


26 

7 


• Subtotal. .......... 


100 


824 


33 


E. Occupancy: 

1. Personnel . , . . . . ... . . - 

2. Rent . . .... ... 

3. Other. ............. 


17 

68 

15 


1,254 

5,000 

1,100 


50 

200 

44 


Subtotal .. .... . . . 


lOO 


7,354 


. : 294 


1 ots ! t ' « m * . » ■ ■ t » * ■ « * » * * * 




58,719 


2,349 
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IV, PERSONNEL COMPONENT OF FUNCTIONAL BUDGET 



A. Care and teaching: 

2 teachers (at $6,000; ............. 

2 assistant teachers (at $5,400). . . . 

1 aide (at $3,450). 



$ 12,000 
10,800 
3,450 



Subtotal 

B. Administration: 

1 director (at $8,400)..,, ^ 

1 secretary, 1/4 time (at $5,400). 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes (at 10.2 

n t) ...... .............. 

Subtotal 

C. Feeding: 

1 cook, 1/2 time (at $5,250) 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes (at 10.2 



per 



Subtotal 

D. Health: 

1 nurse, 1/10 time (at $5,900) 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes (at 10.2 

C ■ ' # « m m m a. m ■ • * * **■»_»*■# w # s P * 4 9 * * * ■ » * ■ * 

Subtotal.. 

E, Occupancy: 

1 custodian, 1/4 time (at $4,550) 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes (at 10.2 



per 



per 



Subtotal. 
Total. . 





2,678 


* 


28,928 




8,400 

1,350 

995 


- 


10,745 




2,625 




268 


2,893 




590 




59 


- . 


649 




1,138 


- 


116 




1,254 



44,649 



o 
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TABLE B. — ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS FOR CORE PROGRAM 
OF 50 CHILDREN (AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE) 

I. SUMMARY OF OPERATING COSTS 



Total estimated cost* $111,135 (74 percent personnel, 7 percent 
foodstuffs, 9 percent rent, 10 percent other). 

Cost per child - $2,223 per year, $1.06 per hour. (Cost per child/ 
hour based on estimate of child/hours as 8.4 hours/child/day 
times 50 children times 250 days/year equals 105,000 hours/ 
year). 

II. FUNCTIONAL BUDGET SUMMARY 



Category 


Percent of 
total 


Total cost 


Cost per 
child 


A. Care and teaching 

B. Administration 

C. Feeding 

D. Health 

E. Occupancy 


56 

19 

11 

1 

13 


$62,432 

21,171 

11,802 

1,650 

14,080 


$1,249 

423 

236 

33 

282 


Total , 


100 


111,135 


2,223 





59 - 088—71 —11 
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III. FUNCTIONAL 


BUDGET 


DETAIL 




Category 


Percent of 
category 


Total cost 


Cost 
per child 


A. Care 
1. 


and teaching : 
Personnel 


94 


$58,682 


$1, 174 


2. 


Educational 

consumables . 


3 


1,750 


35 


3. 


Other 


3 


2,000 


40 




Subtotal 


100 


62,432 


1,249 


B. Adm 
1, 


inlstratlon : 

Personnel 


80 


16,971 


339 


2. 


Other 


20 


4,200 


84 




Subtotal 


100 


21,171 


423 


C, Feeding: 

1. Personnel. 


32 


3,802 


76 


2, 


Foodstuffs. 


64 


7,500 


150 


3. ' 


Other. 


4 


500 


10 




Subtotal 


100 


11,302 


236 


D. Health: 








1. 


Personnel. 


79 


1,300 


26 


2. Other.... 


21 


350 


7 




Subtotal 


100 


1,650 


33 


E. Occu 
1. 


Dancy: 

3 ersonnel 


13 


1,880 


38 


2. 


Rent 


71 


10,000 


200 


3. Other 


16 


2,200 


44 




Subtotal. 


100 


14,080 


282 








111,135 


2,223 
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IV. PERSONNEL COMPONENT OF FUNCTIONAL BUDGET 



A. Care and teaching : 

1 head teacher at $6,750 

3 teachers at $6,000 , 

4 assistant teachers at $5,400 

2 aides at $3,450 ■ 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. 

Subtotal 

B. Administration: 

1 director at $9,400. • •• ■ • • 

1 administrative assistant at $6,000 • • 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. 



Su 



al 



C. Feeding: 

1 cook, 2/3 time at $5,250. • • 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. 

Su btota I ...» 

D. Heaith: 

1 nurse, 2/10 time at $5,900. 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. . 



18,000 

21,600 

6,900 

5,432 



9,400 

6,000 

1,571 

16,971 



3,450 



3,802 



1,180 

120 



Subtotal, 1,300 



E. Occupancy: „„ 

1 custodian, 3/8 time at $4,550. • . ■ 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. . 

Subtotal 

I ota I.... ^ * ■ ' 



1,706 

174 

1,880 

82,635 



0 
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TABLE C.— ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS FOR CORE PROGRAM 
OF 75 CHILDREN (AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE) 

I. SUMMARY OF OPERATING COSTS 

Total estimated cost- $164,186 (74 percent personnel, 7 percent 
foodstuffs, 9 percent rent, 10 percent other). 

Cost per child; $2,189 per year, $1.04 per hour (cost per child/ 
hour based on estimate of child/hours as 8.4 hours/child/day 
x 75 children x 250 days/year= 157,000 hours/year. 

II. FUNCTIONAL BUDGET SUMMARY 



Category 


Percent of 
total 


Total cost 


Cost per 

child 


A, Care and teaching 


56 


$92,408 


$1,232 


B. Administration 


20 


32,638 


435 


C. Feeding 


10 


15,857 


212 


D. Health 


1 


2,476 


33 


E. Occupancy 


13 


20,807 


277 


Total 


100 


•164,186 


2,189 




III, FUNCTIONAL BUDGET 


DETAIL 




Category 


Percent of 
category 


Total cost 


Cost 
per child 


A, Care and teaching: 

1. Personnel. 

2. Educational 

consumables. 

3. Other, . . . . . . 


94 

3 

3 


$86,783 

2,625 

3,000 


$1,157 

35 

40 


Subtotal 


100 


92,408 


1,232 


B. Administration: 

1. Personnel . . . ..... ... . . 

2, Other. ................ ..... 


81 

, 19 


26,338 

6,300 


351 

84 


Subtotal. . . ... .... - • • 


100 


32,638 ^ 


435 


C. Feeding : 

1 . Personnel ....... : ... . . 

2. Foodstuffs. . . . .... , . . - 

3. Other. .............. . . . 


24 

71 

5 


3,857 

11,250 

750 


52 

150 

10 


Subtotal 


100 




,V:"r 212 


D. Health: 

v-:-;:? Personnel. . . . .... . . . . 

2. Other. ... ... . . ..... • ... 


79 
21 • 


1,951 £ 
j; 525 


26 • 


• ' '-M j’- ; 'X : -~ ''%}■ Su btota 1 . s y{.; l V : ;J 


l«;.' ; &|100g 




I® 3 ?®:;:; 


:■ E.* Occuparie 

1, Personnel ,, 

2. Rent® ,&V. . . . . . A . -■- i .-V 
3^ Other. . 


mim 


- **| : - -■ { ;-r , . - i . 

^ ' ^ 2^507 -33 ■ 

rf’l 5,000 200 "'Uv 

c ■ • ?3,300^l%.^ '44 =. ' ' ^ 


Subtotal, y. . . . ; ‘5’;v* . > & 


100 


20.807 


^m§277M§:$ 


■ rrvvf-^a 1 

. ==';•••.• • . 1 U UM ■ , » *..*.* m~.*] ***.*. *.•.=.* * ;;; 

" ’• • • : • ' T */r . .. 'v M • • : ’V =i r r ~ V 




; *r = >-! = • t; ~‘T^ < 

164,186 


1 2,189 K.; 




:... -- -- ;V.L v-.v ■; . 7^1 >r-- s . =; ; 


■ '■-.-Vt ” ;V’. : 

• f = " 1 ■ / : ; /. •?■ ■; •.> • . r-;y ^ ■ ■•'•v' -:••.• - ;• ^ • r -• 

* : r [ ; V;;,:. ' i 7 • . 




J ' j .. i:-.'-, • r .••• -v • •- . -■ T • - - r: ■ : — r- v t 1 - 




• r -- i ' 

■ V. . . • - . - • • ,- jLOV^ •. ■ . ■ . , 

.... , I ' ' . • 



, • • Mi • : 



mm. 
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(V, PERSONNEL COMPONENT OF FUNCTIONAL BUDGET 



A, Care and teaching: 

6 teachers at $6,000 . . $36,000 

6 assistant teachers at $5,400 32,400 

3 aids at $3,450 10,350 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10,2 percent. 8,033 



Subtotal. . 86,783 

B. Administration: 

1 director at $10,450 10,450 

1 assistant director at $7,750. 7,750 

1 secretary/bookkeeper at $5,700. . . . . 5,700 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. 2,438 



Subtotal 26,338 

C. Feeding: 

1 cook, 2/3 time at $5,250. . ...... 3,500 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10,2 percent, 357 

Subtotal. ...... .... , , ... 3,857 

□.Health: 

1 nurse, 3/10 time at $5,900. , . ........ . . . , ; 1,770 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. 181 

Subtotal ...... . . ... . . . . . : . . r . . % 1,95 1 

E, Occupancy: ’ > 

1 custodian, 1/2 time at $4,550. 2,275 

Fringe benefits and payroll taxes at 10.2 percent. 232 

Subtotal^ . , ; . . 2,507 

- Tota l . ; . : L12 1,436 



APPENDIX I 




Part 7 1— Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 

Subpart A— 



71.1 

purpose, 
or 

7 1 .4 Waiver of requirements. 

71.5 Effective date of requirements. 

71.6 ‘ * 



ive 



71.10 Types of facilities. 

71.11 Grouping of children. 

71.12 Licensing or approval of facilities as meeting the standards for such 



71. 13 Environmental standards. 

71.14 Educational services. 

71.15 Social services. 

71.16 Health and nutrition services. ; 
71; 1.7 Training of staff. ; 

71.18 Parent involvement. 

71.19 Administration and coordination. 

71.20 Evaluation. 



‘ 



• . s - 



Authority: Tin; provisions of this Part 71 issued under sec. 522(d) , 
81 Stat. 713, sec. 602, Its St at. 528, 42 IJ.S.C. 2932(d), 2942; sec. 1 102, 
49 Stat. 647, 42 U.S.C.T302r sec. 7, 64 Statm i07j aa rehumbered sec. 301, 
79 Stat. 35, 20 TJ ;S.O. 242 ; see. 1001(c), 80 Slat. 1475, see. 14, 79 Stat. 80, 
42 U.S.Cb 2610c, 2616. 71 






Source : The provisions of this Part 71 appear at 34 F.R. 1390, Jan. 29, 
1969, unless otherwise noted. 
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Suhpart A General V 

§ 71.1 ■ Definitions 4 ' ' S V - 

\ m As used '.in;- this >part : ; : .-p' . .... ............. ... 

( a) “Day - care services” -means comprehensive and coordinated, sets of 
acrtiyl ti<Mt ^o>4chng4 directypi^ 
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school-age children outside of their own homes during a portion of a 24- 
hour day, (The Office of Economic Opportunity uses 7 hours as the mini- 
mum time period for its preschool day care programs; however, most of 
the standards in this document are also applicable to part-day Head Start 
programs.) Comprehensive services include, but are not limited to, educa- 
tional, social, health, and nutritional services and parent participation. 
Such services require provision of supporting activities including adminis- 
tration, coordination, admissions, training and evaluation. 

(b) ‘'Administering agency” means any agency which either directly or 
indirectly receives Federal funds for day care services subject to the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Standards and which has ultimate responsibility 
for the conduct of such a program. Administering agencies may receive 
Federal funds through a State agency or directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There may be more than one administering agency in a single 



(c) ''Operating agency 35 means an agency directly providing day care 
services with funding from an administering agency. In some cases, the ad- 
ministering and operating agencies may be the same, e.g., public welfare 
departments or community action agencies which directly operate pro- 
grams, Portions of the required services may be performed by the admin- 
istering agency, 

(d) "Day care facility 3 ’ means the place where day care services are pro- 

vided to children; e.g,, family day care homes, group day care homes, and 
day care centers. Facilities do not necessarily provide the full range of day 
care services. Certain services may be provided by the administering or 
operating agency, ’ ,1 

(e) "Standards.” Standards consist of both interagency requirements 
and recommendations. The requirements only, are presented in this docu- 
ment ; the recommendations will be issued separately. 

( 1 ) "Interagency requirements” means a mandatory policy which is 

applicable to all programs and facilities funded in whole or in part through 
Federal appropriations, — ' s 

(2) "Interagency recommendations” . means .an optional * policy based 
on what is known or generally held to ’be valid for child growth and develop- 
ment which is recommended by the Federal agencies and which adminis- 
tering agencies should strive to achieve. 

§ 71.2 i Scope and pur pose cv •. x :• . r - - . :•%*. t • ’• •>.. 

The legislative . mandates of the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 require that the Secretary oTHealth^ Edueatiqn« and Welfare and the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity coordinate programs under 
their jurisdictions which provide day care so as to obtain, if possible, a com- 
mon set of; program standards' and regulations and to estabUsii 
for coordination, at State and local levels. The Secretary of Labor, has- joined 
with the Director of the Office of Famnomic Opp<)rtunity andVthe. Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in approving these standards; Accord- 
ingly, this part sets forth Federal; interagency requirements which day. care 
programs must meet if they are' receiving fundsmhder any of the following 
. programs • - -- - _ „ * - -* ^ -- ~ ~ •. v ■> " • ■ ^ - 

;(a) Title IV of die Social Security: Act • Part A— Aid to Families With 
Dependent Ghildren; Part B-^Child Welfare SCrvicCs; ' 'y ' ' / - r - 
(b); Title I of the Economics Opportunity rAcf-^^outK " Programs; 
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(c) Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act— Urban and Rural Com- 
munity Action Programs. 

(d) Title III of the Economic Opportunity Act— Part B— Assistance 
for Migrant, and other Seasonally Employed, Farmworkers and Their fam- 
ilies. (These Federal interagency requirements will not apply in full to 
migrant programs until July 1, 1969.) 

(e) Title V of the Economic Opportunity Act — Part R - — Day Care 
Projects. 

(f) Manpower Development and Training Act, 

(g) Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. (Programs 
funded under this title may be subject to these requirements at the dis- 
cretion of the State and local education agencies administering these funds.) 

§ 71,3 Application of requirements 

(a) As a condition for Federal fundings agencies administering day care 
programs must assure that the requirements are met in all facilities which 
the agencies establish, operate or utilize with Federal support. If a facility 
does not provide' all of the required services 3 the administering agency 
must assure that those thnt are lacking are otherwise provided. - 

(b) Administering agencies must develop specific requirements and proce- 
dures within the framework of the Federal interagency requirements and 
recommendations to maintain, extend, and improve their day care serv- 
ices, Additional standards developed locally may he higher than the Fed- 
eral requirements and must be at least equal to those required for licensing 
or approval as meeting the standards 'established for such licensing. Under 
no circumstances may they he lower, ft is the intent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to raise and never to lower the level of clay ; care services in any 



State. - . , 

•(c) The interagency requirements will be utilized by Federal agencies 

in the evaluation of operating programs. , ; : 

(d) The provisions of this part cover all day care programs and facilities 
utilized by the administering agencies which receive Federal funds, whether 
these facilities am operated directly by the administering agencies or whether 
contracted to other agen cies. Such ■ programs and facilities must alsobe li- 
censed or meet the standards of licensing applicable, in the State. Day care 



(1 ) Oh a day care facility operated bytheadministering agency. . , 

(2) In a day care facility operated by a;public, voluniary, or proprietary 
organization^ whiohser^ri iiho ar cqritm 

ministering- agency and to provide care for. them under the latter s policies;. 
(The operating organization may also serve children -who are not, supported 

by the administering agency. n&si S ivf- 
4 (^)^(Tl^migl^sQme otHerpcqritr^tual orv otherswr^ge^ent, . ir^*udi^ 
the use of an intermediary organization . designed to provide coordinated • 
day care serviceij’ or the .use of facilities provided by empipyers, labor yn-* 

ionSj - or. ] oiii t employ er-^unipn prgaTOZ^iQ^ ;-.-f ** *■ ■ : : *v:« p- ' : ;■ = vv ; 

(4) ?TFhrou^l the purchase of care by .an individual receivings aid- tp^ f alii-* 
ilies with dependent children or child welfare; services funds - for jluv service. 

§ - 7 1 -. 4 , - 5 ‘ ' ' *" - 4 ,-,::,... 
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sistent with the provisions of law. Requests for waivers should be addressed 
to the regional office of the Federal agency which is providing the funds. 
Requirements of the licensing autnority in a State cannot be waived by the 
Federal regional office. 

§71.5 Effective date of requirements 

The requirements apply to all day care programs initially funded and to 
those refunded after July I, 1968. Administering agencies are expected to 
immediately initiate planning and action to achieve full compliance within 
a reasonable time. Except where noted, up to 1 year may be allowed for 
compliance provided there is evidence of progress and good intent to comply, 

§ 71.6 Enforcement of requirements 

(a) The basic responsibility for enforcenr nt of the requirements lies with 
administering agency. Acceptance of Federal funds is an agreement to 

abide by the requirements. State agencies are expected to review programs 
and facilities at the local level for which they have responsibility and make 
sure that the requirements are met. Noncompliance may be grounds for 
suspension or termination of Federal funds. 

(b) The Federal agencies acting in concert will also plan to review the 
operation of selected facilities. 



Subpart B— Comprehensive and Coordinated Services 
§ 71.10 Types of facilities 

It is expected that a community program of day care services will require 
more than one type of day care facility if the particular needs of each child 
and his parents are to be taken into consideration. Listed in this section are 
the three major types of day care facilities to which the Federal requirements 
apply- : They are defined in terms of the nature of care offered. While it is ‘ 
preferable that the three types of facilities be available, this is hob a mduire- 
mcnt. T:. ; fl' "'-'ff'f. •• 

(a) Tlie family day. care, home serves only as many children as it can 
integrate into its own physical setting and pattern of living, ft. is especially 
suitable for infants, s toddlers, and ; sibling groups and for neghborhood- 
bascd day care programs, including those for children needing after-school 
care. A family day care home may serve no more than 'six children (3 through 
14) in total (no more than five when a the age farige. is infancy through six), v: 
including the family day care mother’s own children ^ ^^ ■ ' 

. Ch)r The groiip day care home offers family-like care, usually to sc I tool -age 
c bildren, in an . extended or; modified: family residence. It utilized bne or 
several employiies ahffipipvides haf e : r for hip : tc^ suitable for 

children who need before- and after-school care, who do not require ■ a great 
dejd of mothering or individual care, and who can profit from considerable 
association with their peel's. - -- ~ f&ff: - - - ' pfr 

(c) The day care center serves groups of 12 or more children. Tt utilizes 
subgrqupi ngs ou tlie basis of age and special need but provides opportunity 
for the experience and leairning that accompany a mixing of: ages. Day care 
centers shonl d not acc:ept cbiltheh jihd<?f 3 years of age unless the care 
^y^ilable approximates the mothering ini the family Rome. TGenters do rhot 
usually attempt to sirrin late family, living. Centers may be established in’ a 
variety of places : private dwellings, . settlement houses, schools, churches- 
social centers, public housing, uriitsj specially constructed facilities, etc. ; 
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| 71.11 Grouping of children 

The administering agency, after determining the kind of facility to be 
used, must ensure that the following limits on size of groups and child-to- 
adult ratios are observed. All new facilities must meet the requirements prior 
to Federal funding. Existing programs may be granted up to 3 years to meet 
this requirement, if evidence of progress and good intent is shown. 

(a) Family day care home : 

( 1 ) Infancy through 6 years. No more than two children under two and no 
more than five in total, including the family day care mother s own children 
under 14 years old, 

(2) Three through 14 years. No more than six children, including the 
family day care mother’s children under 14 years old. 

(3) (i) In the use of a family day care home, there must always be pro- 
vision for another adult on whom the family day care mother can call in 



case of an emergency or illness. 

(ii) There are circumstances where it would be necessary to have On a 
regular basis two adults In a family day care home, for example, if one or 
more of the children were retarded, emotionally disturbed, or handicapped 
and needed more than usual care, . . ' _ . 

C iii *j The use of volunteers is very appropriate in family day care. Volun- 
teers may include older children who are often very successful in wot king 
with younger children when under adequate supervision. 

(b) Group day care home: ; 

( 1 ) Three through 14 years. Groups may range up to 12 children but the 

child— staff ratio never exceeds six to one. No child under three should be 
in this type of care. When preschool children are cared for, the child— staff 
ratio should hot exceed five to one. . i; \. 

( 2 ) ( i) Volunteers and aides may be used to assist the adult responsible 
for the group. Teenagers are often highly successful in working with younger 
children, but caution should be exercised in giving them supervisory respon- 
sibility over their peers. 



:/{ ( ii ) As in family day cafe, provision must be made for other adults to be 



called in case of an emergtehpy or illness, 

{(c)T)a£cafeeenter • 

; : . ( 1 ) Three to 4 years . No more than 1 5 in a group with. an adultand suffi- 
cient assistants^ supplementedbyyolunteers, so that the total ratio - of chil- 
dren to adults is normally not greater than 5 to .1. -- : * -f • ' 

'/to 6 .yMfs^Sd ; more thari^D; ih a : group: 

cient assistants, supplemented hy volunteers, so that the total ratio of chlidicn 
tb adulfs is hor mally hot gi'eatef than 7 to 1. , J f . . ■ 

sufficient assistants, supplemented by volunteers, so that the total ratio of 
chiidreh to adults is normally not greater tliari 10 to 1. 

(4) ( i ) The adult, is directly responsible for supervising the daily program 

for: die children in hengroup and the work of , the assistants; and volunteers 

g^i|hed^ T£hert : SKPjalso works directly^ the children - and their parents, 

giving as much individual attention as possible. ; . . , .. ■ . 

(ii) Volunteers ; may be used to supplement the paid staff responsible for 
the group. They may include older children who are often highly successful 
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(d) Federal interagency requirements have not been set for center care of 
children under 3 years of age. If .programs offer center care for children 
younger than 3, State licensing regulations and requirements must be met. 
Center care for children under 3 cannot be offered if the State authority has 
not established acceptable standards for such care. 



| 71.12 Licensing or approval of facilities as meeting the standards for such 
licensing 

Day care facilities must be licensed or approved, as meeting the standards 
for such licensing.; If the State licensing law does not fully cover the licensing 
of these facilities, acceptable standards must be developed by the licensing 
authority or the State welfare department and each facility must meet these 
standards if it is to receive Federal funds. 

§ ,71.13 Environmental standards 

(a) Location of day care facilities. (1) TvTembers of low income or other 
groups in the population and geographic areas who (i) are eligible under 
the regulations of the funding agency and (ii) have the greatest relative 
need must be given priority in the provision of day care services. 

( 2 ) In establishing or utilizing a day care facility, all the following factors 
must be taken into consideration : - 

(i) Travel time for both the children and their parents. 

(ii) Convenience to the home or work site of parents to enable them to 



participate, in the program. f , ^ 

(hi) Provision of equal opportunities for people of all racial, cultural, and 
economic groups to make use of the facility. V g.j ; * V\: 

(iy) Accessibility of other resources which enhance the day care program, 
(v) Opportunities for involvement of the parents and the neighborhood. 
(3) Title Vp of the Civil Rights; Act of 1964 requires that services in 
programs receiving Federal funds are used and available without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color or riatidrial cHgin,'. 

(b) Safety and sanitation, f 1 ) 'The facility arid grounds used by the chil- 
dren must meet the requirements of the appropriate/: safety ? Arid- sanifatiqn 
authorities.'-' • . ^ -h v ^ 7V. -Vr : ••r'T V • 



]: 

Vi: 



(2) "Where safety and sanitation codes applicable to family day care 
t , -j group day care homes, or day care centers do not exist or are riot 

being implemented, the operating agency or the adnrinisteringagencynmst 
work with the appropriate safety arid sanitation ^authorities to secure tech- 
nical advice which will enable them to priDvide. adequate safeguards. V 

(c) Suitability )of facilities.^ Each; facility must. provide space and equip- 
ment for free play, rest, privacy an cl a range of indoor and, outdoor prograiri 
a.ctiyities suited to the children’s' ages ' and; the' ^size of the group". There must 
be provisions for meeting the particiilar' rieeds of those handicapped children 
emrdlled in the pi'ogram. Minhnurir requirements iirid ride :y. 

, r ( 1) Adequate indoor and outdoorspacefor children, appropriate to their 
ages^ yvlth^ sepairiteTboms or areas for cbolarig,Toiiets and hther: purposes! 

(2 ) 'Floors arid -'walls: which; cariribef^ 
which are ribrihazarddu^4crithejchiidren ? s rilothes ,arid|he^ 

(3 ) Ventilation and temperature f adequate' for ’ each ; child’s -safety’ arid 

comfort. . - '''.'-o' 






(4) Safe: and comforiable ' arrangements' for riags for 'yoarig children. 

(5) - "Space for isolatic >n of.’ th e oliil d wh <> becomes " ill, to provide him with 
quiet and rest and reduce ffie iask 1 of infectiori - or contagion to others. 
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| 71,14 Educational services 

(a) Educational opportunities must be provided every child. Such op- 

portunities should be appropriate to the child’s age regardless of the type 
of facility in which he is enrolled ; i.e., family day care home, group day 
care home, or day care center, . _ ■ 4 

(b) Educational activities must be under the supervision and direction 
of a staff member trained or experienced in child growth and development. 
Such supervision may be provided from a central point for day care homes. 

(c) The persons providing direct care for children in the facility must 
have had training or demonstrated ability in working with children. 

( d ) Each facility must have toys, games, equipment and material, books, 
etc., for educational development and creative expression appropriate to 
the particular type of facility and age level of the children. • 

( e) The daily activities for each child in the facility must be designed^ to 
influence a positive concept of self and motivation and to enhance his social, 
cognitive, and communication skills, 

| 71.15 Social services \ ^ ^ 

(a) Provision must be made for social services which are under the super- 
vision of a staff member trained or experienced iri the field. Services may 
be provided in the facility or by the administering or operating agency. 

(b) Non professionals must be used in productive roles to provide social 

services. ; -uvmun*;: k • v.- -.li- 

fe) -"Counseling 'and guidance must be available to the family to help it 

determine the appropriateness of day care, the best facility for a particular 
child, and the possibility of alternative plans for care. The staff must also 
develop effective programs of ' referral to additional resources which meet 
family needs. '1 .....Yl {■■■ •' *"'/?’» v/.. , ! 

( d) ; Continuing assessment must be made : with the parents of the child s 
adjustment in the day care program and of the family situation. .. 

(e) There must bo procedures Tor coordination and cooperation witli 
other organizations offering those resources which may be required by the 

.’.-•v- child and his family.- ' : ' 
Where permitted by Federaljiagencies proyidmgJfunds,.y provision 
should be made for an objective systerh to determine the ability of f aillilies 
to pay for part or all of the cost of day care and for pay hi eh t. 

I’TTlB ' Health and nutrition services y ? .:Y-Y ^ .K; - 

(a) The operat ing or administering agency must assure that the health of 
;> the children and the safety of the environment are supervised by a, qualified 



; y 5 .- 15 ; 



m^ic^; aihd|^^ 

appropn atfe to his age upon entering' day care arid sufosccjuently^^a 
appropriate to hisage an d state of health, y ( If v; the, child ^ ep^crip^^^a^ca^e 
has not recently -Had a comprehensive Health .evaluation by a physici^H| 
this should :foe provided promptly after^he • enters : : a day care , pmgratm v ; . 

... V c ) Arrangements must be inacle fpr xxicdical and dental ca^e and other 
health related treatment for each child^using existing Yominuni^; res^ 

Iri tHe absence of other firirincial^ 

agency must provide; whenever authorized Hyv law, such y treatment with, its 
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responsibility of ensuring that no child is denied health services because his 
parents are unable to carry out an adequate health plan. Funds for aid to 
families with dependent children are not legally available for health care, 
but States are encouraged to use Medic-aid funds whenever possible,) 

. ( d ) The facility must provide a daily evaluation of each child for indica- 
tions of illness, 

( e ) The administering' or operating agency must ensure that each child 
has available to him all immunizations appropriate to his age. 

. ,(f) Advance arrangements must be made for the care of a child who is 
injured or becomes ill, including isolation if necessary, notification of his 
parents, and provisions for emergency medical care or first aid. 

(fif) The facility must provide adequate and nutritious meals and snacks 
prepared in^a safe and sanitary manner. Consultation should be available 
from a qualified nutritionist or food service specialist. 

(h) All staff members of the facility must be aware of the Hazards of in- 
fection and accidents and how they can minimize such hazards. 

fi) Staff of the facility and volunteers must have periodic assessments, 
including tuberculin tests or chest X-rays, of their physical and mental 
competence to care for children. 

(j) The operating or administering agency must ensure that adequate 
health records are maintained on every child and every staff member who 
has contact with children. 



| 71.17 

(a ) The operating or ^administering agency must provide or arrange for 
the provision of orientation, continuous inservice training, and supervision 
for all staff involved in a day care program— professionals, nonprofessionals, 
and volunteers— —in general program goals as well as specific program areas ; 
i.c., nutrition, health, child growth and development, including. the meaning 
of supplemeritary care to the child, educational guidance and remedial teeh- 
mcmes, and the relation ?of the /cbrrimuriify to the childP . ' r , 

(b) Staff must be assigned responsibility for organizing and coordinating 

evtrairiirig. prbsrraiiril 1 : >7 



the 



( ^ly^ 0 riP ro f e ssiqnal staff must be given career progression' opportumties 
which include job upgrading and work-related training* and education. 

§ 71.1 8v' Paretit involvernent '■ u ... 
fa.) Opportunities must be provided parents, at tirrie? convenient to them to 



ofapplicationstofundingagencies. 
ti should ipclu de notloss than 50 nercent parents 

; ^ t re Pf^entatiyes,\seIected bv the parents themselves; in"a:democratic 
• ‘ ' ’ v A. 1 rihcludej .Vrepresenta.tiyes Of professional orga-. 



1 ^ V ■ ' * 1 ' J 

, v,. ^olibv^advisorv coiTimjftehl fthe structrii’e bf which wiir vary depend- 

:?^TOjnistering iiigenip^ • 

productive functions, including but "riot limited to : “Z : 



' - - 



yvjyp: 

’ "?/r r. : V is 



\ i cy h ^ 
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( 1 ) Assisting in the development of the programs and approving ap- 
plications for funding. 

(2) Participating in the nomination and selection of the program direc- 
tor at the operating and/or administering level. • 

(3) Advising on the recruitment and selection of staff and volunteers. 

(4) Initiating suggestions and ideas for program improvements. 

( 5 ) Serving as a channel for hearing complaints on the program, 

(6) Assisting in organizing activities for parents. 

(7) Assuming a degree of responsibility for communicating with parents 
and encouraging their participation in the program. 

§ 71,19 Administration and coordination 

(a) Administration . (1) The personnel policies of the operating agency 
must be governed by written policies which provide for job descriptions, 
qualification requirements, objective review of grievances and complaints, 
a sound compensation plan, and statements of employee benefits and 
responsibilities. 

(2) The methods of recruiting and selecting personnel must ensure equal 
opportunity, for all interested persons to file an application and have it con- 
sidered within reasonable criteria. By np later than July 1, 1969, the methods 
for recruitment and selection must provide for the effective use of non- 
professional positions and for priority in employment to welfare recipients 
and other low-income people filling those positions. 

(3) The staffing pattern of the facility^ reinforced by the staffing pattern 
of the operating and administering agency, must be in reasonable accord 
with the staffing patterns outlined in the Head Start Manual of Tolicies and 
Instructions and/or recommended standards developed by national stand- 
ard-setting organizations. 

(4) In providing day care through purchase of care arrangements or 
through use of intermediary organizations, the administering agency should 
allow waivers by the operating agency only with respect to such administra- 
tive matters and procedures as are related to their other functions as profit- 
making or private nonprofit organizations; provided, that in j ; o r d c r / f o r 
substantial Federal funds to be used, such organizations must include 
provisions for , parent participation and opportunities, for '.employment ? of v 
low-income persons. Similarly, there must be arrangements to provide tthe:;..: 
total range of required services. All waivers must be consistent with the law. 

( 5 ) The operating or administering agency must provide for the develop- 
ment and publication of policies and procedures governing: / i; 

(i) Required program services ( i.e, , health, education, social services, , 
nutrition, parent partici]>ation, etc.) and their; integration within the total 

. program.-;:.;.' yT * / - ' /_ . '-.'v/ S- ■■ "* V • -0 - s’,./- 

(ii) Intake/ihcludirig eligibility- for can; and services, and assurance that 

the program reaches those who need it. . . ..... 

( iii ) Financing', including feeis, expenditures, budgeting, and procedures 

needed tb coordinate or. combine fundi' ■ g within and/or between day care 
programs.;;' S’.'-'- -- a •. • ' rf>- • - 

( Relations; with iffie including a ^ system of prqyidm 

cation "about the program. - , | - . - / ' / - ;J ! . ..\ • . - - 

(tv) Continuous evaluation^ Improvement^ and development of the pro- 
gram for quality of service and for the expansion of fits usefulness. y>-- 

S - v y;T? non rrl t n or j a n H rjarm P ^44 T in ^ 



g . ( vi ) Recordings and reporting of :* information required by Stal e 

Federal agencies. / 
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(6) The administering and operating agencies and ail facilities used 
by them must comply with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
requires that services in programs receiving Federal funds are used and 
available without discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national origin. 

(7 ) Where the administering agency contracts for Services with private 
individuals or proprietary organizations, it must include contractual require- 
ments designed to achieve the objectives of this section. 

(b) Coordination, ( 1) Administering agencies must coordinate their 
program planning to avoid duplication in service and to promote continuity 
in the care and Service for each child. 

(2) State administering agencies have a responsibility to develop proce- 

dures which will facilitate coordination with other State agencies ah ' 
local agencies using Federal funds. ' - ’ < 

( 3 ) Agencies which operate more than one 
day care home as \yell as day cafe center pi 

' and resources to 



share 



-v ; : : k • *5 i' 




; e g., a group 
are encouraged to 
urn productivity 



| 7 1.20 : Evaluation 

(a) -Day care facilities must be evaluated periodically in terms of the 

T n av Tla V florA T? on n ■J rnmnn fe r : '7 V7-; : r ' : 7: •77 r ='7 ■ 

(b) 
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